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Editorial Notes and Comments 





FOREWORD BY THE VERY REVEREND PRESIDENT 
OF DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


The past ten years have witnessed a very definite change 
in attitude towards the teaching of Religion in all the di- 
visions of our schools. From kindergarten to graduate schools 
there has been a very definite effort to vitalize the presenta- 
tion of the sublime truths that make up the body of our belief. 
The result has been a quickening of interest that has per- 
vaded not only the classroom, but the pulpit as well as the 
home. Our people today are better instructed in things 
Catholic than they have been in any previous generation. 


The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has played, we 
hope, some small part in bringing about this change. Through 
the kind and generous help of its writers, the editors have 
been able to bring to the teachers of Religion all over the 
United States, the latest thoughts on methods and the newest 
presentation of the matter, that is, or should be, the first con- 
sideration of every religious teacher. 


De Paul University is grateful to everyone who has in any 
way contributed to the success of this work. To editors, 
writers, subscribers and friends, we. extend our heartfelt 
thanks. May we ask for your continued cooperation so that 
the work may go on to the benefit of the Church, to the satis- 
faction of the teacher at a task well-done, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the pupil in a subject which should be the most 
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profitable, the most interesting and the most enjoyable of 
all the subjects in the curriculum. 


(Very Reverend) Michael J. O’Connell, C.M. 
President. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
FEBRUARY, 1931-FEBRUARY, 1941 


This month the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION com- 
pletes ten years of publication. As we enter upon this new 
decade, we do so with gratitude for the improvement mani- 
fested in the teaching of Religion throughout the United 
States. At the same time we know that there is untold work 
yet to be done. The ground is scarcely turned. Theory is still 
far in advance of practice, and possibilities for growth are 
boundless. We enter upon this new decade, therefore, with 
prayers of petition that during the next ten years God will 
continue to enlighten teachers, and those under whom they 
labor, to discover and to use the means that will be most 
productive in the process of religious education. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, A PROFESSIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Recent years have seen the publication of excellent vol- 
umes devoted to the teaching of Religion. Manuals for many 
of the textbooks used in our schools are available, most of 
them worthy of genuine commendation. They deserve, indeed, 
a more widespread use than they are receiving. However, 
neither manual nor any other bound volume can ever serve 
the function of the professional periodical. A book mirrors 
the point of view of its author. It reflects his personal inter- 
pretation of a field. Worthy though the book may be, some- 
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times of necessity, and sometimes for other reasons, it ignores 
the work of others. Moreover, when a volume is read, it is 
put aside. Teachers seldom return for a second perusal unless 
the book is required reading in a professional course. The 
content of the book may be appreciated, its thought may be 
stimulating, but once it has been examined its challenge may 
be questioned. This is the fate of most volumes that have not 
carried the obligation of “required reading.” The professional 
journal, on the other hand, is a monthly reminder to the 
teacher-in-service. It calls his or her attention to principles 
and problems, to materials and methods, that are important 
in his or her field. It keeps before the teacher the ideals of 
his profession. It does so not through the interpretation of 
a single writer but through a sampling of representative au- 
thors and different schools of thought. 


As most of our readers know, the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION is the only periodical in the English language 
devoted solely to the problems of the teacher of Religion. 
In 1930, De Paul University published a four-page sheet 
called Notes for the Teacher of Religion. The paper was 
issued as a gratis service to teachers of Religion who were 
students at De Paul University. When numerous requests 
came to the University, asking for the assistance that a maga- 
zine might render, the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
came into existence. The undertaking was launched during a 
period of financial stress. Today the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION has subscribers in every State in this country 
and in England, Ireland, France, Spain, Holland, Switzerland. 
Italy, Africa, Australia, China, British West Indies, India and 
New Zealand. It is encouraging, indeed, to observe that 
of our several thousand subscribers three-fourths of the total 
number have been subscribing since the first year of the 
JourNAL’s publication. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


The primary objective of this JouRNAL is to publish ma- 
terial that will assist teachers in making Religion a way of 
life for pupils and students, to help teachers “to train the 
young in and for living Christ-like lives, lives of unselfish 
love of God, and for His sake, of man.’”” It has been this 
JourNAL’s aim to search for and to discover material that 
will contribute to this objective, and to attack, fearlessly if 
necessary, those practices that interfere with its development. 
The Journat selects articles for publication that will assist 
the teacher in helping the child and youth to know their 
Religion, to appreciate it and to put it into practice twenty- 
four hours of the day. In the form of teaching units, diag- 
nostic material and presentation content, in organization of 
content, project outlines and study plans, and in articles pre- 
senting principles and their interpretation, this JouRNAL 
endeavors to be of assistance to the teacher of Religion. The 
JourRNAL emphasizes a teaching of Religion that is adapted 
to the mental development, character needs and religious 
growth of the learner. This JouRNAL stands for the applica- 
tion of sound educational thought to the teaching of Religion 
and to general guidance in the development of a religious 
character. The JouRNAL emphasizes teaching as direction of 
learning and discourages the use of procedures and materials 
that do not result in actual religious education. Since its 
initial number the JouRNAL has advocated the use of modern 
psychological findings in their application to religious educa- 
tion, always subordinating them, however, to supernatural 
means and motives. 


Adequate teacher preparation is one of the topics with 
which this JouRNAL is continually concerned. Yearly it has 





* Msgr. John M. Cooper. “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. 10, No. 1 (September, 1939), p. 54. 
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urged the need of appropriate background in content for 
teachers-in-training and for teachers-in-service. It appeals to 
normal schools in novitiates and to departments of Religion 
in colleges. It urges that provision be made for the profes- 
sional growth of teachers-in-service in summer schools and in 
graduate schools. To supplement the religious background of 
teachers-in-service this JOURNAL publishes monthly two 


articles, one treating of doctrine and the other of Sacred 
Scripture. 


Research in religious education is another problem with 
which this periodical is concerned. Not only has it urged 
investigations in the teaching of Religion and related topics, 
but it has published in whole or in part, in summary of data 
or in interpretation, all known research studies treating of 
problems related to the teaching of Religion. Each year the 
editorial office of the JouRNAL has engaged in one or two 


studies that have been planned, directed and interpreted by 
its editorial office. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION was originally 
intended for teachers of Religion in Catholic schools. How- 
ever, before the first volume was completed, the JouRNAL 
was publishing a monthly article devoted to problems per- 
taining to the teaching of Religion to public school children. 
Most of our readers are familiar with the phenomenal growth 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in this country. 
The JouRNAL deeply appreciates the recognition afforded to 
it in 1935 when this magazine was made the unofficial publica- 
tion for the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Since 1935 the JouRNAL has had one of its seven 
sections devoted to the Confraternity. At this time of the 
year the section is temporarily enlarged to offer our readers 
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an opportunity to come in contact with outstanding papers 
presented at the annual Catechetical Congress.* 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The JouRNAL would like to offer a public expression of 
gratitude to its contributors during the past ten years. With- 
out compensation, they have prepared content for this maga- 
zine or permitted their material to be published in its pages. 
Every known authority in the field of teaching Religion in the 
United States has contributed one or more articles to the 
JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION. These writers have 
shown their interest in the JouRNAL not only in their per- 
sonal contributions but in recommending other contributors, 
in making the magazine known and in constructive criticism. 

The JouRNAL does not always agree with those who write 
for its pages; its editorials alone manifest its educational 
position. The JouRNAL has told its readers that the teaching 
helps offered in the pages of this magazine are not applicable 
in every classroom. The JOURNAL’s purpose is to offer readers 
a wide variety of content representing a generous selection 
of expert opinions. The JouURNAL is an open forum in which 
those writers have been invited to express their position or 
its practical application to classroom practice. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


In the Spring of 1940 the Very Rev. M. J. O’Connell, C.M., 
president of De Paul University and chairman of the Jour- 
NAL’s Advisory Board, submitted to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminary and University Studies in Rome a report 
on Religion at De Paul University. Father O’Connell pre- 
sented, among other works, the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS IN- 

* This magazine has a policy that prohibits it to publish material after it 
appears elsewhere in print. Due to the fact that a large number of our readers 
do not come in contact with that valuable volume, the Confraternity Proceedings, 
we give additional space to Confraternity material in this and the following 
issues of the Journat. The Proceedings of the Los Angeles Congress will be 


available some time carly this Spring and may be procured from the National 
Center of the Confraternity, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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STRUCTION. From a recent communication to Father O’Con- 
nell from the Sacred Congregation of Seminary and Uni- 
versity Studies, and dated at Rome, September 12, 1940, we 
take the following: 


Individually worthy of commendation, therefore, are: A Course 
in Religion Guidebook (3 volumes), Workbook (8 volumes), Jour- 
NAL OF RELiGIous INstTrucTION, and these we judge to be most 
useful and opportune. 


l‘rom the heart, we express the desire that as in Chicago, so also 
in other dioceses, these most excellent writings be used. 

We offer the above quotation to our readers with the hope 
that if the JouRNAL challenges them in their work as teachers 
of Religion, they will tell others about it. The JouRNAL oF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION needs thousands of additional sub- 
scribers to become financially independent. 

During the past ten years the members of the JoURNAL’s 
Advisory Board have been most helpful in the publication of 
this magazine. The encouragement and assistance they render 
have been marked by a genuine devotion to the teaching of 
Religion. Their cooperation has never been determined by 
boundary lines of diocese, religious order or university. 

In anticipation of this anniversary number the JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION invited the Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City and Chairman of the 
Episcopal Committee for the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in the United States, and the members of the JoURNAL’s 
Advisory Board to consider with our readers that phase of 
the teaching of Religion in which each one was most inter- 
ested. We suggested that they look forward with our readers 
to the development of the topic in the decade we are now 
entering. The following signed editorials represent, we be- 
lieve, an outline of pertinent problems in the field with which 
this magazine is concerned. In presenting them to our readers 
the JOURNAL again expresses publicly its gratitude for the 
valuable assistance received from this group of men, recog- 
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nized by this JoURNAL as authorities in one or more phases 
of the teaching of Religion. 


Ellamay Horan 
De Paul University 


THE STATUS OF CATECHIST IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Those who have watched the progress of the JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION from its beginning must experience 
a great joy in learning that the JouRNAL is already com- 
pleting its first decade of service. It has been a noteworthy 
service. While I congratulate De Paul University on this 
accomplishment, I must rejoice with the thousands of Reli- 
gion teachers who read the magazine in having available such 
an admirable periodical suited to their needs. For the Jour- 
NAL has not only been a source of instruction to the apostolic 
workers in the field of Catechetics, it has supplied each month 
practical tools for the cultivation of this immense field. 

A message I would wish to send to all readers of the Jour- 
NAL concerns itself with the dignity and importance of the 
teacher of Religion—the Catechist. The matter has been dis- 
cussed most completely and authoritatively by Pope Piux X 
in his Encyclical, Acerbo Nimis, issued April 15, 1905. 

In the hope of introducing to many interested readers this 
great document, from which the present development of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine may be said to date, 
I quote, with permission of the editor, the following pertinent 
paragraph: 


We are aware that the office of the catechist is not much sought 
after because, as a rule, it is deemed of little account, as it does not 
lend itself easily to the winning of applause. But this, in our opinion, 
is an estimate born of vanity and not of truth. We are quite willing 
to admit the merits of those pulpit orators who, out of genuine zeal 
for the glory of God, devote themselves to either the defence and 
maintenance of the faith or to eulogizing the heroes of Christianity. 
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But their labor presupposes labor of another kind, that of the cate- 
chist. Where the latter is wanting, the foundations are wanting, 
and they labor in vain who build the house. Too often it happens 
that ornate sermons, which win the applause of crowded con- 
gregations, serve only to tickle the ears and fail utterly to touch the 
heart. Catchetical instruction, on the other hand, plain and simple 
though it be, is that word of which God Himself speaks in Isaias: 
“And as the rain and the snow come down from heaven and return 
no more thither, but soak the earth, and water it, and make it to 
spring and give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so shall 
My word be which shall go forth from My mouth; it shall not 
return to Me void, but shall do whatsoever I please, and shall 
prosper in the things for which I sent it.” We believe the same may 
be said of those priests who devote much time and labor to the 
writing of books to illustrate the truths of Religion. They are worthy 
of great commendation for their activity. But how many read these 
volumes and derive from them fruit that corresponds in any way 
to the toil and the wishes of those who wrote them? Whereas, the 
teaching of the Catechism, when performed as it should be, never 
fails to be of profit to those who listen to it. 


(Most Reverend) Edwin V. O’Hara 
Bishop of Kansas City 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


At the tender age of ten the JouRNAL oF REtiIcious IN- 
STRUCTION has a man-sized job on its hands. But then many 
great men were doing a man’s work at ten. 

The demand for the return of Religion to life is growing. 
It had its share of discussion at the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, at the conference of the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska’s Citizens Committee for Follow-up on the 
White House Conference, at the 1940 Annual Meeting of the 
North Central Association and other meetings too numerous 
to mention. 


Separation of Church and State was never intended to be 
separation of Religion and State. Various plans for bringing 
religious instruction to public school children are being tried. 
Forum discussions of Religion in the universities and colleges 
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are multiplying. There is still plenty of smart-aleck agnos- 
ticism, scepticism, atheism and anti-clericalism, especially 
among the faculties, but increasing numbers of students 
“want to believe.” Motor-missions and street-preaching are 
well on the way. Mental and moral re-armament is said to 
be more important for defense than mere physical or mechan- 
ical weapons. 


All of which means we will be stampeded with a demand 
for adequately prepared teachers of Religion. Adequate prep- 
aration will mean preparation in Religion to equal prepara- 
tion in any secular subject. Colleges and universities must 
plan to offer majors in Religion on undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. Curricula for public as well as private schools 
must be developed and vitalized with all the “modern im- 
provements.” 

And all this the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION must 
help us to do. It’s a big job for a ten year old. So more power 
to you, and God bless you! Little man, you’ll have a busy 
day. 

(Reverend) Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. 
Graduate School, Creighton University 


WHAT IS OUR NEXT JOB? 


Were religious educators content with the way they are 
doing their work, they would be far on the road to the cem- 
etery. Happily, as a body in this country of ours, they are 
blessed with a healthy discontent, a divine, zealous discon- 
tent that has been and is keeping them on the alert and that 
has impelled and is impelling them to seek resourcefully new 
and better ways of carrying out their sacred tasks. 

Much has been achieved since, say, the turn of the century. 
Methods of instruction have been notably improved. There 


ees 
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is a growing concentration of thought upon choice of content 
in the light of the specific objectives of religious education, as 
distinct from the traditional choice in the light of the specific 
objectives of technical theology. There is increasing realiza- 
tion that religious education, to be effective, has to be carried 
out by individual guidance outside the classroom just as much 
as by mass coaching from the teacher’s platform. 


While much has been achieved, still more remains to be 
done. We have made only a start. Along all three lines,— 
methods, choice of content and guidance,—we have to carry 
through the gigantic enterprise so auspiciously inaugurated. 
In doing so, we shall be more and more obligated to rely upon 
technical research in the field. Most of our decisions as to 
methods, content and guidance have had to be made as 
deductive inferences, often only as professional “hunches.” 
We had no time to wait. We have had to act, and to act on 
probabilities. 

Through research many of those probabilities will in all 
likelihood be transmuted into established varieties. Through 
research others, no doubt, will be reduced to the status of 
established fallacies. Through research still other and fruit- 
ful ideas will emerge. We have not space here but for a single 
illustration. It is often assumed that hero worship is char- 
acteristic of the preadolescent, and that consequently pre- 
adolescence is the best age in which to emphasize the lives of 
the saints and of great Catholic heroes. Is the hero-worship 
assumption valid? The extremely meager psychological re- 
search so far done among our Catholic boys and girls does 
not appreciably support the assumption, but does not entirely 
negate it. This and a thousand other questions that bear 
intimately upon the success or failure of our glorious task 
of religious education await an answer. The answer can come 
only in one way,—by the sweating, painstaking, patient, 
long-suffering way of scientific research and of scientifically 
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controlled and tested experimentation all along the line—— 
in methods, in content and in guidance. 

Perhaps as a beginning,—not of research proper but as 
prolegomena thereto,—a study of about a hundred repre- 
sentative Catholic schools on elementary, secondary and col- 
lege levels where success in religious education has been 
notable, would help. The purpose of the study would not be 
to survey, or critically to appraise, but to discover wherein 
success has been attained and to learn the precise methods, 
processes and factors that have brought about such success. 
Such a study has been made of our Catholic institutions for 
dependent children. A parallel study of our day and boarding 
schools should prove equally fruitful, putting at the disposal 
of all the best experience of each, and preparing the way to 
systematic research in the field. 


(Right Reverend) John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS 


It is not sufficient for boys and girls to know about the parts 
of the Mass, about vestments and sacred vessels, about the 
altar and the liturgical year, about the meaning of sacrifice 
and the Mass as the great sacrifice of the New Law. All of this 
the pupil may know and still be unable to take an active part 
in the great Eucharistic Sacrifice. A cursory observation of 
a typical congregation of children during Mass is enough to 
show that Catholic boys and girls are not active participants 
during the Holy Sacrifice. Teachers need a correct perspective 
in selecting material on the Mass for classroom presentation. 
Emphasis should be placed on content and practice that will 
run over into the child’s religious life. Without this point of 
view in the teacher, this writer doubts if the pupils in our 
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schools will ever learn to pray the Mass. They may pray 
during Mass, but they will be passive participants. 

‘In looking forward to the teaching of Religion in our 
schools during the coming decade, let us hope for a more 
dynamic presentation of the Mass. Let us recognize that this 
participation is impossible without the spirit of the prayers 
of the Missal. As the present writer stated in the first issue 
of this magazine: “When the pupil becomes closely united 
with the priest through the prayers of the Missal, and when 
priest and people unite in offering themselves with Christ’s 
offering of Himself upon the altar, then surely will the King- 
dom of Christ come in all fullness upon earth, for the Mass 
in which we assist in the manner prescribed will surely ‘renew 
the face of the earth.’ ” 

The child of the lower grades is not too young to study 
and to use the spirit of those prayers of the Missal that are 
capable of being brought within the range of his compre- 
hension. Children need Mass books suited to their age. They 
need practice in the use of these Mass books. The school 
must be alert, first in following up the child’s use of these 
simplified prayers, and then in discovering his later readiness 
for the Missal. The pupil of the upper grades is not too young 
to use a Missal. However, it is not necessary for him to be- 
come entangled in a net of cross references. Several Missals, 
simple of arrangement, are available. Only, however, when 
the prayers of the Missal are understood and used will pupils 
enter into a prayerful active participation in the Mass . 

Love for the Mass will come from a proper understanding 
of it. This knowledge, however, must not be limited to facts. 
It must be of such a nature as to be functional in religious 
behavior and fruitful of good in daily living. Let us ask the 
JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to keep these objectives 
before us, assisting us to guide little children and older boys 
and girls toward active participation in the Mass. To educate 
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a generation of Catholics who really understand and pray 
the Mass is, indeed, to educate for Christ-like living. 


(Very Reverend) D. F. Cunningham 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


THEOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE 


After more than a decade of heated discussion on the reli- 
gious education program of the Catholic college, a platform 
for the instructional phase of that program has been con- 
structed in which the following planks find their place with 
very few dissenting voices: 


1. Classification of courses in the college catalog as “Theology,” 
that is, courses presenting the science of God and of man’s relations 
to God. 

2. Placement Tests with provisions’ for a lower and upper group 
of students. 

3. Syllabi for the lower biennium courses outlining materials to 
be taught during these two required years. 


4. Comprehensive examination at the end of the sophomore year 
on the work of the two required years, satisfactory performance on 
which will be required for graduation; to be repeated for failing 
students until performance is satisfactory. 

5. Syllabi for courses to be offered as electives during the upper 
biennium. 


6. A major (combined with philosophy) to be offered so that 
students may concentrate in theology the same as they concentrate 
in any field of knowledge. 


7. Selection and training of teachers of theology with teaching 
activities limited to this field so that they may become expert therein, 
the same as teachers of language and literature, natural sciences, 
etc., become expert in their teaching fields. 


Not all of these planks are operative in any single institu- 
tion, but each one of them is operative in more than one insti- 
tution. Deans of our colleges can use this enumeration of 
planks as a check list to determine to what extent their 
institutions are playing an active part in the efforts now being 
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made to improve the instructional phase of the religious edu- 
cation program of the Catholic college. 


(Reverend) W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


THE PREPARATION OF LEADERS 

Catholic colleges exist in order that they may supply the 
Catholic group with capable leaders. In the past, Catholic 
colleges fulfilled their duty in this regard by preparing the 
greater part of the clergy for their exalted mission. Now, since 
the seminaries have taken over the work of educating the 
aspirants to the priesthood, Catholics have the right to 
expect that the colleges will turn to the training of lay lead- 
ers. This work is all the more important since the Holy 
Father has issued the call to the layman to participate more 
actively in the work of Catholic Action. To do this effectively, 
our courses in Religion must be considerably strengthened 
in every respect. Beginning with teacher-training, methods 
and content of the different courses, right through to such 
details as library work, correlation of the courses with Cath- 
olic Action, every phase of the program of Religion in our 
colleges must be thoroughly studied and improved. Reli- 
gion must be the most important part of the college cur- 
riculum, and this importance must extend to everything con- 
nected with it. The teacher of Religion must be better pre- 
pared than are his colleagues in the other departments. This 
is true whether he be a specialist in the field or whether he 
teaches Religion as an added labor of love. Text books must 
be improved, library facilities must be enlarged, methods 
must be developed and, above all, there must be a high cor- 
relation between the course and its effectiveness in producing 
active, well-prepared lay leaders. 
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In the past the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION has 
done its share in encouraging the program mapped out above. 
Those engaged in the teaching of Religion in our colleges have 
profited much by the perusal of its pages. Yet, much remains 
to be done. It is a healthy sign that so many college teachers 
of Religion are not satisfied either with their work or its 
results. The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION can and 
should help them. It will help them, if it can secure more 
active cooperation from the workers in the field. Constructive 
criticism would do much to indicate the direction the college 
department of the JouRNAL should take if it is to be of the 
most use to the instructor of Religion in the College. A 
Jubilee thought and wish would be, then, that the Religion 
instructors in our colleges would get into closer contact with 
the JouRNAL and let it share in their wealth of experience 
and ideas. 

Brother Bede Edward 
Saint Mary’s College, California 


TESTING AND RETESTING 


The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION begins its tenth 
year of service with this issue. It is interesting and curious, 
after the passing of a decade, to turn back the pages of any 
issue and read with what happy outlook and dynamic enthu- 
siasm the venture was begun. We find aims and purposes, 
goals of achievement, high resolves and solemn dedication. 
The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, after these years, 
has not accomplished its aims and high resolves, nor reached 
its goal of achievement. To have done so would mean that its 
mission was finished, and it should, in all decency, silence 
its presses, put up the shutters and leave the field. It is still 
of service, and due to the all important fact that it has per- 
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sistently held to this concept of service as one of the expressed 
purposes for its existence, it remains in the field successfully 
improving its service and ever widening the sphere of its 
influence. 

It is rather heartening, after ten years, to read the words 
of the JouRNAL’s late lamented founder, “that through 
the help rendered by its contents there may be such evidence 
of invigorated teaching of the principles of Revelation that 
the spirit of Christ may take a firmer hold of the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation.” It is also good to read on 
the same buoyant note, “if the University can in any measure 
contribute to this it will feel that it is giving one more token 
of its services to Religion and society.” It is not fitting that 
the editor, her contributing members or the University meas- 
ure their valuable services except by way of self-examination; 
nevertheless, it is meet and just to congratulate each upon 
the measure of success it has reached in stimulating and in 
intelligent service to those engaged in the difficult field of 
religious education at the various levels. 

If more evidence were needed it is conclusively found in 
reading “that we do not ask our readers to agree with all 
the ideas presented in this periodical, but we do make a most 
earnest appeal for teachers of Religion of all levels of the 
Catholic school system to consider their problems with us.” 
Upon this statement, steadfastly maintained, the JouRNAL 
has built the scientific approach and fired the inspiration 
to go on testing and re-testing, as in a laboratory, the work- 
able ideas presented, as they fit into a situation possibly 
unique, isolated, and hithertofore vexing to pupil and teacher 
alike. Dealing with the most profound truths of Revelation, 
and bringing them down to the levels of understanding neces- 
sary for the immature and maturing minds means long experi- 
ence, patient and constant reconstruction. The JOURNAL is 
making a contribution to an appreciable advance in the course 
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of discovery and trustworthy solutions of problems in reli- 
gious education. 

(Reverend) J. J. Edwards, C.M. 

De Paul University 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 


Discouragement would seem to be the besetting weakness 
of our teachers of Religion. They never see one hundred per 
cent success. The results are never in full keeping with what 
they expect should be the outcome of their very hard efforts. 
Hence their heartaches and frequent despondency. 

But the present time would seem to offer new hope and 
fresh courage to all these teachers. Recently, an American 
Archbishop, in addressing his teachers of Religion, remarked: 
“We are witnessing the dawn of a new era in the teaching 
of Religion.” There is superabundant evidence on all sides 
in support of this view. Take, for instance, the latest Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine held in Los 
Angeles. More than four thousand people registered for the 
Congress. The large attendance on the part of the laity was 
an inspiration. The following titles are just a few among the 
hundred interesting topics discussed: Religion by Mail—A 
National Network, Motor Missions, Rural Correspondence 
Courses, Religion Goes to College, Youth in Action, Religious 
Teaching and Civic Living, God in the Home, God in the 
Nation, Youth and Good Citizenship, Youth and Modern 
Problems, A Crusade against Religious Ignorance, Religious 
Knowledge through Discussion Clubs, Religious Instruction 
in Prisons, Mexican Youth Movement. 

Other encouraging evidence is the helpful literature being 
published almost daily. To many of us this inspiring literature 
may well sem a bright and glowing light in what would other- 
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wise be a dark world indeed. The St. Anthony’s Guild Press 
of Paterson, N. J., has rendered a real service to teachers 
of Religion by publishing a list of more than one thousand 
titles in its Religion Teacher’s Library. It is significant that 
a second edition of this bibliography was found necessary 
after two years. 

But to keep us informed, month by month, about new pub- 
lications and all other new developments in religious educa- 
tion, we need the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


(Reverend) Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. 
Catholic University of America 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The decade which closed with Volume X of this JouRNAL 
undoubtedly has witnessed some advances in the teaching of 
Religion. If there is still a lag on the proper content and 
manner of presentation in the high school field, certainly 
the program in the grades has been bettered and likewise 
in the college. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
also come to life. Many more teachers are now receiving tech- 
nical preparation in the teaching of Religion. There is an 
increased body of literature on the subject. In most schools 
there has been a shift from purely abstract presentation of 
content to the more urgent matter of living one’s Religion 
and of concern for one’s neighbor. The JouRNAL has been a 
factor in these advances. 


In some cases administrators have yet to become conscious 
of how to put first thing first in the curriculum. On the whole 
we have yet to acquire the art of correlating our teaching 
with the thoughts in the minds of Americans. And if we are 
to follow the Pope’s plea for Catholic Action we must take 
into consideration the problem of so presenting content that 
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the students can in turn pass it on to a pagan generation. 
A desirable change on the part of both student and teacher 
would be a shift from the attitude of “defense” to the attitude 
of living and giving. One cannot refrain from admiring prog- 
ress manifested in many novitiates; however, there are others 
that slumber. An awakened zeal on the part of the average 
priest to become supernaturally proficient in the art of teach- 
ing Religion is something to be desired. From the point of 
view of special personal interest I am of the opinion that we 
still must travel some distance before we begin to realize all 
the possibilities inherent in the program of making Jesus the 
figure Who stands out before the student mind as God’s 
ideal of the Man of the twentieth century. 


May the JourNAL in the coming decade be an instrument 
for focusing attention on these problems and on their solution. 


(Reverend) W. H. Russell 
Catholic University of America 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


Ten years ago De Paul University established, and since 
that time has ably maintained, the only journal in America 
devoted exclusively to the improvement of religious instruc- 
tion in our schools. The editor would be the first to declare 
that whatever success has been achieved is due to that great 
army of zealous Catholic teachers whose desire to make 
their teaching of Religion still more perfect led to the estab- 
lishment of the JouRNAL and rendered its continuance pos- 
sible. We teachers of Religion have made great strides for- 
ward during these ten years, and believe there is quite gen- 
eral agreement as to what we wish to do in the future. We do 
not desire any single curriculum mandatory upon all schools 
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throughout the nation, but we should like to have more and 
better curricula than are now available, represented by text- 
books, tests and teaching aids, which avoid unnecessary 
duplication of materials previously taught, which are organ- 
ized as far as can be done on a psychological rather than a 
logical basis, which allocate materials to the best possible 
grade levels, and which lead to genuine and permanent 
comprehension of essential facts. Above all, we are seeking 
better ways of making clear the meaning of that supernatural 
life to which God’s grace elevates us, better ways of bringing 
out the significance and power of the Mass, the sacraments 
and the entire liturgy of the Church. We are becoming more 
convinced of the value of discussion groups and of activities 
in which students live their Religion, work for it, even fight 
for it. We feel the need for better counseling, especially in 
connection with the difficult problems of adolescence. So 
many good minds are working on these and allied problems 
that we can be confident there will be notable progress during 
the next decade. The JourNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


will continue to play its part by assisting every forward move- 
ment that is made. 


(Reverend) Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. 
Graduate School, Loyola University, Chicago 


A BASIC PROBLEM IN COLLEGE RELIGION 


The teaching of Religion continues to have its problems, 
and many of these are still unsolved. In teaching Religion 
to college youth, the teacher is at first surprised to find some 
pupils without any notable knowledge of Religion, some lack- 
ing in the ability to think logically, others again not seeming 
to be interested, and others presenting the most amazing 
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viewpoints and opinions. But students are sincere. This adds 
to the enigma. Whereas most of the difficulties might easily 
be styled perennial, as the beginning teacher soon discovers, 
they do not account for the present basic difficulty, which 
the writer believes is becoming more and more widespread, 
and is serious because it is basic. This fundamental difficulty 
is the frequently occurring apathy and indifference to the 
acquiring of deeper religious knowledge. The chief reason for 
this seems to be the utterly secular spirit of the world which 
has made deep inroads on the minds and hearts of our modern 
youth. They are often convinced, even rather unwittingly, 
that man is supreme and that he has within himself the 
answer to all things. This secular spirit has pushed God back 
to a place of minor importance, and thus the study of Religion 
appears to have little to offer. The basic problem, therefore, 
seems to be: How can we motivate our college youth to take 
up the study of their Religion seriously and as a matter of 
supreme importance to themselves and to society? Making 
the study of Religion too much of an intellectual matter will 
not easily persuade students of our day. They have the faith, 
to be sure. But it is this writer’s humble opinion that our 
college youth must first be taught anew how to pray that 
faith which is within them, and how to pray it in the manner 
of the Church, in the spirit of the Church’s liturgy. They will 
then come to us, even with great eagerness, to have that faith 
explained. This may make of them only amateur theologians, 
but theologians nevertheless, as every Christian should be. 
St. Anselm once write: Theologia est fides quaerens intel- 
lectum—“Theology is faith seeking an understanding.” Our 
students are more likely to seek an understanding of faith 
prayed than of faith not prayed. 


(Reverend) Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B. 
The Newman Foundation, University of Illinois 
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SCIENTIFIC RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


No magazine is as important as the quality of mind which 
brings it into being and sustains it in existence. Some of the 
most interesting chapters of American Church History might 
be written about the rise and decline of various Catholic pub- 
lications. The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION grew out 
of an awakened interest in scientific religious instruction. I 
know that the word “scientific” may be objectionable to 
some. Nevertheless, for the presentation of religious truth in 
the manner best suited for our times, a thorough and scientific 
evaluation both of teaching methods and of curriculum con- 
tent is required. 


The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION came into being 
when Catholic scholars were greatly concerned about the 
world revolution symbolized in Communism and Nazism. In 
protesting the destruction of an established political and 
social order, some of us were also wondering whether we were 
not indulging in anarchy in the Religion classroom. It is 
anarchy to ignore the fundamental laws of the development 
of the mind. This anarchy is not in keeping with the example 
of Him, the greatest Teacher of the ages, Who recognized the 
laws of learning in every instruction. 

Our Lord sought action as a result of His instruction. He 
told us that not everyone who uttered His Name would enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. We do not seek to teach Physics 
without a laboratory, but we are just beginning to discover 
what fine laboratories for Religion our students have in their 
daily experience. Perhaps as a result of our recent emphasis 
upon action we may have neglected some of the traditional 
wisdom of the Church in presenting in orderly fashion the 
harmony of divine Truth. To make a Religion course of prac- 
tical benefit to the student here now does not mean the 
dilution of dogma. It does mean that we shall try to link 
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divine Wisdom to the experiences of daily life, just as our 
Lord wedded the two in His magistry. 


The growth and vigor of the JouRNAL oF REticious IN- 
STRUCTION is a healthy religious symptom of our age. Another 
is the fact that more training is sought for prospective teach- 
ers of Religion. The Department of Religious Education of 
the Catholic University of America has doubled its graduate 
enrollment this year, an indication of the interest of ecclesias- 
tical leaders in religious instruction. The Rector of the Uni- 
versity has given every encouragement to an extension of this 
phase of University Service. 


The JourNAL oF RELIGIous INSTRUCTION is the unique 
medium for coordination of studies in teaching Religion. Its 
prosperity will indicate that Catholic schools are placing first 
things first. 

(Reverend) Maurice S. Sheehy 
Catholic University of America 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


February 9-16, 1941, is being observed as Negro History Week 
throughout the United States. Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in procuring material to use in this celebration may obtain 
posters, circulars and other content from the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History at 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Although this material is prepared by a non- 
Catholic group, we believe teachers will find much of it helpful in 
developing a spirit of tolerance towards the Negro. The present 
year marks the sixteenth annual celebration of Negro History Week 
in the United States, and those who have studied its possibilities de- 
scribe it as an excellent means of opening the eyes of white students 
to a very wide and important sector of American history. In recom- 
mending the observance of this Week to our readers we do so with 
the hope that they will use it to develop a greater appreciation in 
children and youth of the working ideal of the brotherhood of all 
men in Christ. 
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Religion in the Elementary School 





THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD 





MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 





RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





In the Gospel narrative we learn that our Lord manifested 
Himself to the people of Palestine and to us, not only as a 
remarkable teacher, conveying a supernatural message in 
wonderfully simple terms, but also as a wonder worker in 
whose hands was the power of God. For various reasons this 
aspect of the Gospels is extremely important. It has been 
made so in recent years by the dissemination of rationalistic 
criticism, whose chief effect has been to deprive many people 
of faith in the Scriptures. At present we are not concerned 
with this apologetic side of the question. Our children have 
no doubts of the possibilities of actualities of miracles: they 
live still, thank God, in the atmosphere of faith. But from a 
more positive point of view, miracles are so numerous and 
play such an important part in the story of our Lord that a 
discussion of them should lead to a better appreciation of the 
New Testament. 

First of all, it is well to recall the nature of a miracle. It is 
an observable phenomenon, outside the ordinary course of 
events, and due to divine intervention. Some miracles are 
beyond all created power in the full sense, such as giving life 
to a dead person; others are beyond the natural powers of 
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those who work them, as when Peter walked upon the water; 
still others are extraordinary in manner only, such as curing 
blindness, in itself curable, with only a word. In each of these 
cases, however, it is recognized at once that God is interven- 
ing. Sometimes a miracle is looked upon as a phenomenon 
that opposes natural physical laws. That, a popular rational- 
istic definition, is not a good definition. Some miracles, indeed, 
defy natural laws, as when Isaias made the shadow on the 
sun dial retreat, but many others told us in the Scriptures are 
in strict agreement with natural law. The important thing is 
that the phenomenon be recognizable as beyond unaided 
created power, and thus be evidence of God taking a hand in 
the event. 

The names used in the New Testament of miracles all 
imply this definition in mind, though they regard it from 
different points of view. Miracles are sometimes called “por- 
tents” or “wonders.” This term, never used alone of our 
Lord’s works, attends more directly to the effect of the deed 
upon the mind of the observers; it indicates something 
amazing, known at once as extraordinary, and manifesting 
divine influence. It would include such events as the Trans- 
figuration, the disturbances accompanying the Crucifixion. 
They are also called “powers,” and generally so in the 
Synoptic Gospels. This expression calls attention to the 
efficient cause of the phenomenon and must be understood 
as modified by “divine.” Human experience, even among 
people ignorant of all nature’s laws, can point out that a given 
event, as the curing of leprosy with only a word, is not within 
the scope of natural forces. Another common designation is 
“sign.” This views the intellectual effect of the miracles; it 
considers them as the premises on which are based con- 
clusions. In the New Testament the miracles are signs in the 
sense that they are evidence of the divine mission of Christ. 
In the Old Testament also they were signs of the supernatural 
origin of the messages brought by the prophets. Finally, they 
are called “works,” that is, unusual, striking, noteworthy 
deeds. 

These terms are often used together. From this we can see 
that they are not intended to indicate different types of 
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miracles, but varying aspects of the same event. An interest- 
ing case is that of the paralytic in Mark 2, 1-12. The cure is 
called a “wonder,” for the people were amazed at it; it is 
called a “power,” for the paralytic was cured; it is called a 
“sign,” for it proved that the Son of Man was capable of 
remitting sin. 

Little need be said of the ultimate purpose of miracles. 
Whether we cansider them in the Old Testament, as in the 
stories of Elias and Eliseus, or in the New Testament, as 
worked by our Lord or by the disciples, they have the same 
object: to manifest God’s approval of a person or a lesson. 
Beyond this, however, they bring to our minds the kindness, 
the goodness, the generosity of God in His dealings with men, 
and in this way they make us conscious of God’s interest in 
mankind. They convince us also of God’s fidelity to His 
promises, of His condescension to man’s weakness. 


There is a particular and a general purpose in the miracles. 
These are evident in the life of our Lord. We are told, for 
instance, that the immediate purpose of the miracle at Cana, 
in which our Lord turned water into wine, was the strengthen- 
ing of the faith of the new disciples. The multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes near Bethsaida manifested Christ as the 
Messias to the people; it also taught the apostles a lesson of 
reliance upon Him. The raising of Lazarus was not only a 
kindness to Martha and Mary, it was an appealing invitation 
to the leaders of Judaism to recognize in Christ the Author of 
life. But when we take a wider view of our Lord’s life, His 
constant exercise of miraculous powers raises us to a high 
consideration. St. Augustine observes that we should not be 
surprised at Christ’s miracles; we should rather be filled with 
joy and admiration at what they teach us: that God lived 
among us, that Jesus is God. This is the lesson they eventu- 
ally brought home to the people who witnessed them; it is the 
lesson we should draw from reading them. 

The Gospels describe in detail only about forty of our 
Lord’s miracles. Very often, especially in St. John’s Gospel, 
the selection is made on the basis of the doctrine which our 
Lord is teaching at the time. Or again, one miracle is given 
in detail as illustrative of the others which our Lord per- 
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formed at the time. In any case, it is evident that none of the 
evangelists has in mind describing all the miracles wrought 
by Christ. This is evident from the frequent mention, in the 
Synoptics particularly, that He performed numerous miracles. 
The picture that they give us is that of our Lord through the 
day teaching and working miracles, and then in the evening 
receiving all the sick and suffering that were brought to Him, 
curing them all. It is worthy of note that not once did He 
refuse to cure an ailing person. He hesitated in the cases of 
the officer at Cana and of the Canaanite woman, but for the 
purpose of giving a lesson in faith. 


This is certainly the picture of Christ that formed itself in 
the minds of those who lived with Him; it was the picture 
they entertained of Him long after His ascension into heaven. 
His sympathy for the sick knew no limit; His life was spent 
in distributing to suffering mankind the largess of His divine 
nature. This is the picture we should form of Him from read- 
ing of the miracles He performed. 


Several efforts have been made at classifying the miracles 
of Christ, but in no case does the result add to our apprecia- 
tion of them. We may speak, for example, of miracles of love 
and miracles of power, the first manifesting Christ’s goodness, 
the second demonstrating His supernatural power. We might 
divide them according to the subjects upon which they were 
worked, as nature, demons, men. We might, finally, consider 
them as developing both in number and in character as the 
public ministry of Christ progressed. There is some defect 
in each of these symptoms, and for practical purposes we may 
set aside any attempt to catalogue our Lord’s miracles. 

It is more important to observe that all His miracles are 
associated with our Lord’s mercy and sympathy, His pity 
for the miserable conditions in which He found the Jews. 
The most frequent observation of the Gospels is: ‘““He had 
compassion on the crowd and cured their ills.” And in con- 
trast with this observation is the fact that He never per- 
formed a miracle in His own interest. He felt the same pangs 
of hunger and thirst as we do; He was conscious of the 
offensive attitude of His enemies; He endured all the agony 
implied in the cruel system of crucifixion; He might have 
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saved Himself from all of these by the use of His unlimited 
powers—but He had come not to do His own will, but the 
will of His Father. 


In this same line, we are obliged to notice the simplicity 
with which His miracles were performed. There was no 
showmanship, no demonstration about them. In fact, we 
are impressed when any ceremony is attached to them. When, 
for instance, He anointed the eyes of the man born blind 
by making clay with spittle, we at once are inclined to 
seek a reason. The raising of Lazarus is perhaps the most 
demonstrative work done by our Lord, but the reason is 
seen at once in the fact that the witnesses brought the story 
to the rulers in Jerusalem. Our Lord wanted them to do so. 
The simplicity of His miracles is made emphatic when we 
compare them with the Jewish ritual for driving out demons, 
a ritual that was as elaborate as it was powerless, or when 
we compare them with the fabulous stories recounted in 
the apocryphal writings. 

The miracles of our Lord should, therefore, win our con- 
fidence in Him and make us realize that He can and will 
do everything for us. They show us our Lord in His divine 
mission, in His infinite goodness and love for us, as the 
victor over sin and death, over all the evils from which 
mankind suffers. 

A word may be said in conclusion concerning the miracles 
of the disciples, of which much also is recorded in the New 
Testament. During the life of our Lord, the apostles and the 
seventy-two disciples who were sent out by Him to instruct 
the people worked miracles, including the driving out of 
devils. In the Acts of the Apostles we read of numerous 
miracles performed by the apostles, some of them very strik- 
ing. Peter raised Dorcas to life; even his shadow cured those 
upon whom it fell. People sought to touch their handerchiefs 
to Paul, for they took on curative powers from the contact. 
Our Lord had promised all this to the apostles on the night 
of the Last Supper. 

In nature and in purpose, the miracles of the disciples 
follow those of our Lord. They were of the same type, and 
they ultimately served to draw men to Christ through His 
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agents. There were many others besides the apostles in the 
early Church who were given the power of working miracles. 
This power is enumerated among the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which adorned the Church. This gift had a more specialized 
purpose. Like the other gifts, such as prophecy, tongues, 
interpretation, it was a sign of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in His Church. But in general effect, the miracles of 
the early Christians, as those of the apostles, were but an 
extension of the life of Christ: they were signs of that inti- 
mate union which exists between Christ and His Church, 
a union which enables us really to identify the Church with 
Christ. 


Read with the proper disposition, the miraculous element 
in the New Testament will enable us to build up within 
us a more elevated concept of the divine dignity of our Lord. 
It will increase our faith and confidence; it will make grow 
our appreciation and sense of dependence. It will be a gold 
mine from which we can enrich our own lives with the 
treasures of the Redeemer. 


CONTRITION FOR CONFESSION 


A word to the teacher here might not be amiss. Since the tempta- 
tion to theft must at some time be faced by most, and since in school 
we not infrequently find lax consciences as to the distinction between 
mine and thine, especially as it is manifested by the destruction of 
school property or the enforced “lending” of student supplies, the 
teacher will do well to insist ‘““No forgiveness without restitution 
and compensation, even in light matter.” Theologians and the authors 
of some Religion text books who excuse from the obligation of 
restitution under the plea that “No obligation is an obligation unless 
it obligates under pain of mortal sin” are failing to distinguish be- 
tween absolute necessity and “keeping one’s slate clean.” Such 
“angelic dancing on the point of a needle” is like saying that con- 
trition for venial sins is not necessary because one can have them 
burned out in Purgatory; it overlooks the psychology of the growth 
of evil habits and the decay of conscience in children. Insistence on 
absolute compensation is one of the strongest encouragements to 
absolute honesty. 


(By Rev. Urban M. Churchill, “Contrition for Confession,” 
Progressive Aids to Catholic Education, Volume VII, p. 41.) 





THE VIRTUE OF FORTITUDE 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the fifth in a series of articles treating of the virtues, 
prepared for the JourNAL oF RELIGIOUS INstRUCTION by Father Connell. These 
articles have a twofold purpose: to offer background material to the teacher 
and to assist him or her in the classroom presentation of those questions in the 
catechism that treat of the virtues. 


Everyone admires bravery. We justly praise and honor 
the soldier who fights courageously in defense of his coun- 
try, the fireman who risks his life to save a child from a 
burning building, and the officer of the law who pursues 
and captures a dangerous band of criminals. Our reason 
assures us that there is true virtue in deeds of this nature. 
Catholic doctrine corroborates this conclusion, for it is a 
commonly accepted theological tenet that fortitude, or cour- 
age, is one of the four principal moral virtues, generally 
known as cardinal virtues. It can be defined as firmness of 
soul in grave dangers, or more simply, as the virtue that 
helps us to do what is good in spite of all difficulties. 

The first point to be emphasized is that fortitude, as a 
virtue, is firmness of soul; for thus we distinguish this truly 
Christian quality from merely physical courage, which some 
persons possess, and which in reality is only insensibleness 
or blindness to danger. This type of courage is often found 
in hardened criminals, who seem to have no sense of peril 
in the commission of robbery and murder. This is surely 
not the virtue of fortitude. In fact, sometimes men of this 
class stimulate themselves by drugs or liquor until they are 
sufficiently insensible to danger to undertake their evil deeds. 
This is the very opposite of true courage, which implies that 
a person squarely faces the dangers and the difficulties he 
has to undergo, then calmly and deliberately determines to 
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endure them from a desire to do what is right. Genuine forti- 
tude is therefore an act of the will, not an act of feeling. 
In fact, one’s feelings may be urging him to shun some diffi- 
culty and to take the easier course, so that he is all the 
more to be admired if he conquers his feelings and takes 
the more difficult but more courageous course. 

Fortitude does not necessarily imply that a person takes 
it upon himself to go into a situation that is difficult or 
perilous. One can practice this virtue by merely accepting 
trials that come in the course of life—that is, by bearing them 
patiently. Indeed, St. Thomas says that it is more difficult 
and more meritorious to sustain hardships than to undertake 
deeds of valor on one’s own initiative (Summa, II-II, Q. 
123, a. 6). The man who endures a serious illness without 
losing heart is truly brave. The woman who is left a widow 
with several children to support, but who courageously sets 
to work to provide for them is practicing true fortitude. 
And so, patience is enumerated as one of the integral ele- 
ments of fortitude. Perseverance also belongs in like manner 
to this virtue, for it requires special strength of character 
to bear sufferings for a long time. St. Thomas finds an allu- 
sion to perseverance in the words of St. Paul, referring to 
our Saviour: “Think diligently upon Him that endureth 
such opposition from sinners against Himself, that you he 
not wearied, fainting in your minds” (Hebrews, XII,3). 
Christ Himself paid a special tribute to the virtue of per- 
severance when He said: ‘“‘He that shall persevere unto the 
end, he shall be saved” (Matthew, X, 22). 

In the lives of the canonized saints Catholics can find 
abundant examples of fortitude. Indeed, the honor of canon- 
ization is bestowed only on those who can be proved to have 
practiced all the virtues, including fortitude, in an heroic 
degree. The martyrs especially excelled in this virtue— 
men and women who willingly endured the most excruciating 
tortures and the most painful forms of death rather than 
renounce their loyalty to Christ. It is principally when one 
is in danger of death. according to St. Thomas, that fortitude 
it put to the test (Summa, P. II-II, Q. 123, a. 4), and the 
courage exhibited by the martyrs affords an incentive to us to 
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meet our last hour bravely and with complete resignation to 
the will of God. It should be remembered too that besides 
those who are martyrs in the strict sense, there are in the 
Church martyrs of charity, men and women who shortened 
their lives through their heroic labors and sacrifices for their 
fellow-men, like Father Damien who worked for the lepers 
of Molokai until in the end he himself died of their loath- 
some disease. The remembrance of these courageous and 
generous souls should inspire and console us in time of trial 
and difficulty. 

However, our supreme model of fortitude is our Blessed 
Lord, who by His passion and death taught us how to suffer 
and to die. We must not imagine that Christ did not feel 
pain of soul and of body. On the contrary, He was more 
sensitive than we are, and the very thought of what He was 
to endure caused Him to sweat blood in the Garden of Olives 
and to cry out: “Father, if it is possible, let this chalice 
pass from me.” But since it was His Father’s will that He 
should undergo every form of suffering, He bravely ex- 
pressed His willingness: “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt” 
(Matthew, X XVI, 39). These words of our Blessed Saviour 
form the touchstone of genuine Christian fortitude in hours 
of adversity. 

Like all the moral virtues, fortitude is situated between 
two extremes, one violating it by defect, the other by excess. 
A person sins against fortitude by defect through cowardice, 
by excess through recklessness. It is unfortunate that some 
persons confuse rash temerity with fortitude. They should 
realize that it is sinful to risk one’s life or limb without a 
sufficient reason, merely in a spirit of daring or with the 
desire to “show off.” The man who drives an automobile 
along the public road at eighty miles an hour and the boy 
who swims far out beyond the lifeguards at the beach are 
examples of recklessness, and they are failing against the 
virtue of fortitude, just as is the cowardly soldier who 
deserts his post in time of danger. 


One of the virtues connected with fortitude deserves spe- 
cial attention because it is often disregarded by Catholics, 
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even by those who are striving to attain to a high standard 
of Christian virtue. It is the virtue of magnanimity, which 
literally means “greatness of soul.” It is the virtue that urges 
one to perform great deeds, and might even be called “praise- 
worthy ambition.” However, it is very different from ambi- 
tion, as this is ordinarily understood, for while ambition 
implies a desire of honors and possessions that distinguish 
one in the eyes of men, magnanimity impels one to perform 
deeds that are great in the eyes of God. The magnanimous 
person rises above the mediocre; he is not satisfied with 
merely being good, he desires to be perfect. While the good 
Christian forgives his enemies, the magnanimous Christian 
puts himself to inconvenience to help them. While the good 
Catholic attends Mass every Sunday and receives Holy Com- 
munion once or twice a month, the magnanimous Catholic 
assists at the Holy Sacrifice and receives Holy Communion 
every day. It was the virtue of magnanimity that urged 
saints like St. Francis Xavier to undergo innumerable hard- 
ships in order to bring the message of the Gospel to pagan 
nations. They could have led ordinary good lives at home, 
but their great souls longed to do great things for God 
and for the Church of Jesus Christ, and so they devoted 
their lives to spreading the Faith to the furthermost bound- 
aries of the earth. 

The opposite of magnanimity is pusillanimity—literally 
“smallness of soul.’”’ Christians who are careful to give God 
the very least service possible within the scope of their 
obligations are pusillanimous. Sometimes such persons try 
to justify themselves on the plea that they are not called 
to do extraordinary things, that it would be pride on their 
part to try to imitate the saints, who received special graces 
from the Almighty, not accorded to the majority of Chris- 
tians. In reality, they are only cloaking their lack of gen- 
erosity and their weakness of will under an affected humility. 
Every one receives from God sufficient grace, not merely to 
observe the law, but also to advance in the perfection of the 
Christian life toward the goal of sanctity. Apart from some 
extraordinary individuals, specially adapted by God to very 
important tasks, the saints were men and women with the 
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same natural inclinations, the same temptations, the same 
difficulties as the rank and file of people in our own day. 
But they practiced magnanimity, they aspired to be great 
and not merely good followers of Christ, and this spirit was 
the mainspring of their lives of heroic virtue. 

As in the case of the other moral virtues, there is a super- 
natural as well as a natural fortitude. Natural fortitude is 
acquired by practice, supernatural fortitude is infused into 
the soul by God as an adjunct of sanctifying grace. The 
former gives one a facility in performing deeds of courage 
as they come under the scope of natural reason; the latter 
urges its possessor to acts of courage included within the 
domain of divine faith. The two virtues are not opposed 
to each other, for grace does not destroy nature. They are 
intended to be practiced simultaneously; the true Christian 
possesses both. 

Courage in overcoming temptation is a part of fortitude. 
Those who are weak-willed are inclined to give up when a 
vehement inclination to sin assails them. But to those who 
possess the virtue of fortitude temptation offers an occasion 
to prove their loyalty to God, and they meet the attack 
bravely and fearlessly. They know that God will not fail to 
give them the necessary grace to vanquish the incentive to 
sin, for they have the assurance of St. Paul: “God is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which 
you are able” (I Corinthians, X, 13). Moreover, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost known as fortitude—which is probably dif- 
ferent from the virtue—will assist them in the combat. 

The Gospel narrates a most practical lesson in fortitude 
given by our Lord to His disciples. On one occasion they 
were crossing the sea of Galilee with their Master in a 
little boat. Suddenly a great storm arose and threatened 
to engulf them. In the meantime, Christ was calmly sleeping 
in the stern of the boat. Finally the terrified disciples 
awakened Him, with the piteous plea: “Master, we perish.” 
Then our Lord arose and uttered the brief command to the 
winds and the waves: “Peace, be still;” and at once calm 
was restored to the troubled waters. So, too, when the storms 
of life threaten to overwhelm us, to do harm to our bodies 
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or our souls, we must ever remember that Christ is beside 
us; and this realization of our nearness to Him will give 
us courage. As long as we abide in His love and friendship, 
no real harm can come to us. While He is in our heart, He 
says to us, as He said to the disciples on the stormy sea: 
“Why are you fearful?” If we call on Him, He will flood 
our souls with His grace, and will preserve our hearts in 
peace, no matter how numerous and appalling may be the 
trials that beset our voyage through life. 


TEACHING THE LIFE IN CHRIST 


It is not necessary for every Christian to learn how to use a 
missal at Mass. Some may not have any aptitude for that. But 
it is necessary to teach children to pray the Mass in some way that 
is consonant with the nature of the Mass, therefore to participate 
in it heart and mind in accordance with their intelligence and 
abilities. It is moreover necessary to teach children to center all the 
efforts of their life in the altar of God, to unite them there with 
the sacrifice of Christ, and to derive from the latter, both as sacri- 
fice-oblation and sacrifice-banquet, the help of God that is essential 
for giving their efforts the needed supernatural efficacy—in other 
words to coordinate and integrate all their daily efforts, especially 
their religious endeavors, with the action of Christ unto continued 
growth in the divine life. Only in that way are habits of Christian 
life formed in growing children which they can continue to exer- 
cise throughout their later years; only in that way can the much 
needed carry-over from school to later life be achieved, the absence 
of which in our day has been so detrimental to the growth of the 
mystical body and the spread of the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But for this purpose, to repeat, all efforts at religious education 
must be centered in the liturgy and in active participation in the 
liturgy, since the latter is for all the members of Christ the essen- 
tial way of living the life of their divine Head as long as they are 
on this earth. 


(By Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “Teaching the Life of Christ,” 
Orate Fratres, Vol. XV, No. 1 (December 1, 1940), p. 17). 





High School Religion 





IT IS ASACRED THING TO BE A WOMAN 





SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 





The nun devoted to the work of Catholic education has 
a grave responsibility to the Christian home! This statement 
may sound strange at first reading. The reason, however, 
is not far removed. A home is largely the creation of the 
wife and mother. Most of the wives and mothers of the 
Christian homes today in the United States have been 
trained, as are the wives and mothers of the Christian homes 
of tomorrow being trained, by the “good Sisters.” This is 
the greatest task of our parochial school system after its 
primary work of religious education, of which it is a part. 

From all sides we are assured that the dissolution of 
western civilization is at hand. The chief ensign of this 
disintegration in any society is the breakdown of the home. 
Even the Catholic home is standing up under the strain of 
modern life none too well. Divorce is no longer an unheard 
of evil among our people; limited families are fast becoming 
the normal condition of things; the Catholic wife and mother 
of today often is so only in name. It is, indeed, time that 
the religious teacher took stock of her ideals and methods 
in the training of the Catholic girl, for by those ideals must 
the tide of degeneracy which is sweeping America before it, 
be arrested and turned back. 

The Catholic wife and mother can turn the tide of pagan- 
ism back at the threshold of her home! In ordinary cases the 
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mother, and more rarely the daughter or sister, will deter- 
mine the degree of Christian idealism in the family. The 
father, th e brother, the son, should have the ideals of 
Christian manhood in the most resplendent degree, it is true, 
but normally he will have these through the mother or sister 
or wife, who, like a new Mary of Nazareth, has made the 
ideal of womanhood live again before his eyes. 


The primary work of the Catholic mother, as Pope Pius XI 
so beautifully stated it in his encyclical “On Christian 
Marriage,” is to be the heart of that supernatural, sacra- 
mental institution which we love to call home. To her hus- 
band is delegated the responsibility of being the head of the 
family. To the heart belongs the task of guiding the moral 
and religious development of those little ones whom Sacred 
Writ calls by the beautiful title of the “olive branches” 
about its table. Is it possible that pleasure can cause a 
mother to set aside this primary work of training the chil- 
dren, which is her duty, and should be her joy? More often, 
it is true that this great work of motherhood is set aside that 
more pressing mundane duties may be fulfilled. The first 
thing is not put first. The proof of this statement lies in 
the fact that the six-year old of today usually comes to the 
Sister in first grade unformed spiritually. This is not because 
he is incapable of taking in spiritual truth before the age 
of six; rather, the contrary is the fact. Studies of preschool 
children confirm the fact that the basic pattern of character is 
formed by the age of five years. Later, throughout the 
elementary grades and the high school, the Sister works 
with the child struggling desperately against the odds of 
worldly interests and sensory pleasures. Though often there 
is little support, and sometimes even antagonism from the 
parents, the school seeks to deposit securely in the mind 
and soul of the child, his Christian heritage. Oftener than 
we like to admit, the whole process is apparently a failure. 
We cannot blind ourselves to the disconcerting fact that 
Catholics in adult life are falling from the ranks, are going 
down before the onslaught of modern paganism, in alarming 
numbers. Neither can we solace ourselves by saying that 
after all we are but a race of sinners and this must be ex- 
pected. Actual sinners are made. They are born, it is true, 
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with “a strong inclination to evil” as children of Adam, but 
they have been born anew as children of Mary and members 
of the Mystical Christ in the waters of baptism. The children 
whom we are teaching are redeemed, and in their souls the all 
holy God dwells in grace at this moment. The home receives 
its children regenerated from the baptismal font; the school 
receives them from the home before they have attained the 
use of reason. The home and school together have the chil- 
dren to form. Yet adult life shows so many failures, so many 
who are unformed or even malformed! What is the diffi- 
culty? Where is the root of the problem? 


There are many lines of attack to the problem, because 
it is a complex one with many causes. To us, teachers in 
the parochial school, there opens one avenue of apostolic 
zeal which should yield great return in the solution of this 
problem because it carries us to the heart of it which is the 
“heart” of the home. This approach is the concentration of 
all our forces, spiritual and scientific, on the training of the 
girl, and this simply because she is potentially the heart of 
the Christian home. What she is, the home will be. Does it 
not follow, moreover, that since the home is the cornerstone 
of society, the Christian wife and mother is the heart, not 
merely of the home, but of Christian society itself? 

Important for the teaching religious to realize is the fact 
that the Church has entrusted to her in a special way the 
formation of girls. If we look at the young girl with the 
eyes of faith and see the noble work for which God has 
destined her in her probable vocation of motherhood, we 
may understand a little why the Church assigns this work 
to consecrated lives. Only the life that is lost in virginal 
consecration to Christ is worthy of this task of educating 
Christian mothers. Only the force and strength of that con- 
secrated life is capable of infusing into that young life, the 
spirit of Christ’s love and of Christ’s sacrifice which it will 
need in the battle of life. This, religious teacher, is the 
burden of spiritual maternity which the Divine Bridegroom 
placed upon you when He called you to espousals with Him- 
self. As the sacred priesthood is not given to man for him- 
self alone, so is it true that the call to the religious state, 
which is the call to espousal with Christ, is not given for self. 
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It is given, indeed, that through the spiritual motherhood 
of the spouses of Christ, the children of the Church and 
of men, may have the life of Christ and have it more abund- 
antly. The task of the religious teacher is to form the minds 
and hearts of the children as other Christs, as she stimu- 
lates and directs them in the branches of religious and secu- 
lar learning. 

In all motivation, it is necessary first to see the ideal, 
then to develop a desire to reach it, and finally, to generate 
the power to pursue it. The ideal of woman has fallen low 
in these latter days of “equality” and “‘freedom,” these days 
of “suffrage” and of “careers.” Not that these things are 
in themselves undesirable or evil. Most women, however, 
do not realize that these things are merely accidentals in rela- 
tion to the great essential of life which is that of being a 
woman. Women can get along without careers or modern 
freedom if necessary, but neither woman herself nor society 
can last long if many women fail to realize the great truth 
that it is a sacred thing to be a woman. This is the first 
great truth about herself to be taught to the Catholic girl. 

The Christian ages taught this great reality to a pagan 
world as they civilized it. It is a sacred thing to be a woman. 
To be a woman is to be a mother. Motherhood is unques- 
tionably the most perfect reflection in the world of the good- 
ness and mercy and benignity of God. Under the Old Dis- 
pensation woman knew but one road to her supreme work 
of motherhood, marriage and physical maternity. For He- 
brew women to die without offspring was the greatest of 
tragedies, except perhaps, that of living on in their barren- 
ness. But the New Law has given to things their proper order 
—the supernatural precedes the natural, the spiritual the 
physical. Holy Church, the Mystical Mother of all baptized, 
possesses one supremely perfect woman, Mary, Virgin and 
Mother. In our Lady is united in the most sublime way, 
physical maternity and virginal purity; in her is united the 
motherhood of the Son of God become Man and the spir- 
itual motherhood of the redeemed human race. Mary is 
Mother of Christ and Mother of Mankind. To her other 
daughters Holy Church holds out two vocations of mother- 
hood: the one, spiritual, supernatural, virginal, spends itself 
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as the spouse of Christ, in the work of mothering the life 
of Christ, the life of grace, in souls; the other, following the 
laws of nature, devotes itself to bearing children that the 
Mystical Christ may have new members whose glory it is 
to be the sons of God. 

Perhaps we can best appreciate the essential meaning of 
womanhood if we go back to the beginning of our race as 
related in the Book of Genesis. God saw that it was not 
good for man to be alone and He said, “‘Let us make unto 
him a help like unto himself.” 

Woman, then, was created to be man’s helper, to 
increase his happiness, to give life its fullness of meaning. 
This is the reason why her place is that of the heart of the 
home which she and man unite to form. The first work of 
woman in the order of nature is, then, to make others happy. 
She was never intended by her Creator to be small, or self- 
seeking, or petty. Woman was made to be a helpmate, and 
the selfish woman, the pleasure-loving woman, the modern, 
pagan woman is a monstrosity because, in her own person, 
she makes nature lie. No wonder she is the unhappy creature 
that she is! It is true in the moral as in the physical order 
that one can never violate nature’s law with impunity. 

Eve was not true to her vocation. She failed. She used 
for her own ends the power which was given her for others 
and, not satisfied with sinning herself, she involved her 
husband with her in her fall. God cursed Eve’s tempter, but 
to Adam and Eve He showed mercy. He inflicted on them 
certain penances to be performed throughout their life and 
that of their children on earth. God bound up these pen- 
ances with the essential duties of man and woman in life. 
He also gave these penances certain medicinal qualities 
which would heal the wounds in man’s nature. “Labor in 
the sweat of his brow” was to be Adam’s penance and medi- 
cine. With Eve it was different. 

God said to the serpent: “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall 
crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 

Holy Mother Church, as we well know, takes these words 
as a prophecy of the perfect woman, our Lady. In her, this 
work of crushing the serpent was accomplished completely 
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and eternally, but every other woman, a daughter of Mary, 
and the imitator of her life, is to fulfill this decree of the 
Almighty in her own degree. In her own personal life, pure 
and noble, the Christian woman crushes Satan and his off- 
spring; in the lives of her little ones whom she forms to 
virtuous habits and spiritual love, Satan is routed before 
a child reaches the age of reason. In her brother, her son, 
her husband the Christian girl or wife elevates to the spir- 
itual mount of purity, body and mind and heart. Who can 
say to what ideals and to what chivalrous deeds man has 
been inspired throughout the Christian ages by the ideal of 
Christian chastity, radiance as it is, of Mary’s life? Sin is 
fought, is conquered, is banished in the kingdom of Christ 
on earth through the instrumentality of woman. It is thus 
our Lord, victorious Saviour, deigns to use her. Should not 
the young girl realize that this is her work? 


And God said further to Eve, “I will multiply thy sorrows, 
and thy conceptions: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren, and thou shalt be under thy husband’s power, and he 
shall have dominion over thee.”” Woman was given here the 
place she would hold at the foot of the Cross for all time 
in the persons of Mary, our Mother, and the other Mary, 
the Magdalene. It is her duty and her privilege to suffer; to 
suffer in sacrifice and to sacrifice in suffering. But in what 
does this suffering consist for the natural mother? In physical 
anguish unto death that future members of Christ may have 
physical life; care, solicitude, sacrifice that the babe may 
grow to childhood; prudent patience and mental anxiety 
that the child may enter into wholesome youth; watchful 
guidance and sympathetic understanding that youth may 
blossom into noble maturity. If a mother fails in this, her 
work, and the soul which she should have guided goes astray, 
then she knows supremest pain—but it is a pain that bears 
no fruit; she mounts a Calvary that knows no resurrection. 

The natural mother suffers that her child may have life; 
she suffers, too, that he may attain the rational maturity 
which marks him a grown man or woman. What of the 
spiritual mother? We have but to look at our Lady at the 
foot of the Cross when she became Mother of Men to realize 
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how great is the price to be paid in suffering for the privilege 
of spiritual maternity. 


The heart of woman gives her the power to suffer. Should 
not our girls realize that it is through anguish of her heart 
that the greatest joys of life come to those whom God has 
created women? Neither Mary the Innocent One nor Mary 
the Sinner failed to take her station at the foot of the Cross. 
Not for pleasure, not for frivolity, not for “‘a good time,” not 
to be a plaything of man in his sensual forgetfulness, is the 
daughter of the race destined. Her joy and her glory, her 
crown of womanhood, can never come from such weakness. 
How many of our girls finishing high school have grasped the 
eternal truth that the hand of woman is made to do strong 
things for God and men; that her destiny is a glorious 
participation in the suffering and sacrifice of Christ for the 
redemption of the race? 


From this duty of suffering for the race proceeds woman’s 
last task, the sacrificial work of mothering the race. On the 
woman who fails in this final and supreme duty, nature lays 
a stern, harsh hand branding her in face and in heart as 
narrow, selfish, cramped: a frustrated personality. The essen- 
tial mark of motherhood is its fostering, cultivating care of 
the life given into its charge. The mother in the home is 
bound to foster the physical life of the child and by an even 
higher law, to cultivate its spiritual life by training the little 
one in habits of virtue and in the love of God and of neighbor. 
The spiritual mother, consecrated soul, the virgin, through 
the corporal works of mercy, but preeminently through the 
spiritual work of Catholic education, cherishes the spiritual 
life of the souls which duty assigns to her charge. 

Here then is the meaning of life for woman, the only mean- 
ing which will fulfill her Creator’s will, serve the race, and 
permit her to realize herself. She is to be a mother, be her 
maternity physical or spiritual. Surely this work which is to 
be hers in life, should be known to the growing girl. She will 
rise to the great ideals of womanhood in thought and desire, 
if these ideals are but set before her. They are simple ideals, 
but they are also sublime. They will enable her to embrace 
with love and longing the great duties God has destined for 
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woman; and they will save her from pursuing false goals. 
The little girl from first grade through sixth should know 
these ideals in a general way. The girl from junior high age 
on, is old enough to have them presented to her formally. 
Who can predict to what heights the adolescent enthusiasm 
of American girlhood will rise when she hears God’s plan for 
her, a woman, under its fivefold aspect: 


1. Woman, the helpmate, the maker of happiness. 
2. Woman, the foe of Satin and of sin. 
3. Woman, the patient, kindly sufferer. 
4. Woman, the mother of the children of the race. 


5. Woman, the spouse of Christ, the spiritual mother of 
His mystical members. 


WHAT THINK YOU OF PEACE EVEN THOUGH 
WAR RAGES? 


The Abbé Leclercq, of Belgium, one of the clearest thinkers of 
our times, said that the root evil of our day is the separation of 
Religion from daily life. There is no surer way to bring back 
Religion to daily life than to further in our own parish and our 
own community the practice of that integral justice, that universal 
charity, which the Holy Father demands as the essential condition 
of peace throughout the world. If we cannot establish peace amid 
the various races and nationalities that are gathered under our local 
roof, if we can find no solution for their differences, if we find 
no way by which the justice of Christ as well as the charity of 
Christ may be applied to them and to each individual among them, 
how, then, in Heaven’s name, can we expect the Church of God 
to prescribe a peace policy for the discordant nations and people 
of the world? 


(By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., “What Think You of Peace 
Even Though War Rages?”, America, Volume LXIV, No. 7 
(November 23, 1940), p. 179). 
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INTRODUCTION 


These exercises have been prepared to offer teachers an 
instrument to utilize in determining the familiarity of stu- 
dents with ideas that are conducive to, perhaps necessary 
for, active participation in the Mass on the part of the edu- 
cated layman. This JoURNAL is convinced that if programs of 
religious education fail to make the Mass a dynamic factor 
in the lives of children, youth and adults, then those pro- 
grams are failing to achieve a primary objective. We are 
offering this material to Religion instructors with the hope 
that if the Mass does not receive detailed attention in the 
college Religion curriculum, they will use these tests in 
investigating the achievement of students. If the Mass is a 
required unit of study in the college, this testing material 
should prove helpful in determining the usefulness of the 
course for active participation. 

Exercise I will take time to answer. It will demand careful 
attention from the student. We doubt if he can answer it if 
he has not had the habit of using the prayers of the Missal 
in a meaningful way over a period of time. The type of 
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reaction required is one, we believe, that should be expected 
from the educated Catholic. Satisfactory achievement with 
this exercise indicates an intelligent use of the prayers of the 
Mass. The instructor will observe that some of the prayers 
in the Mass are not included, i.e., Tract, Sequence, Secret, 
Communion verse and a few of the short unchangeable parts. 
All those prayers that are conducive to bring about an active 
participation are included. Lastly, may we add that no 
attempt was made to include any investigation into students’ 
understanding of the sanctoral and temporal cycles and their 
contribution to active participation in the Mass. 

To the instructor who would wish to shorten Exercise I, 
we recommend the omission of the following items; their 
thought is included in a summary way in items 12 and 19: 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22. 

Exercise I, as an instrument of diagnosis, has its limita- 
tions. For instance, it is possible for students to answer some 
few of the items by the process of trial and error. However, 
the number of items included will prevent this tendency to 
any great extent. 

While Exercises II, III and IV will contribute information 
to diagnosis, their value is insignificant compared with Exer- 
cise I. 


ExeErcIsE II offers a brief check on the familiarity of stu- 
dents with Latin words and phrases which are always known 
to educated Catholics who take an active part during Mass. 
However, this exercise has the limitation that it can also be 
answered with ease by those who know Latin or who have 
investigated the meaning of the words from curiosity. 

Exercise III is based on the lesson treating of the Mass 
in the Catechism. Its content, however, is fundamental in 
any study of the Mass, elementary or advanced. It is not 
necessary to add that this exercise merely tests a few items 


in the students’ preparation to take an active part in the 
Mass. 


ExeErcIsE IV should not be administered at the same time 
as Exercise I. The mechanical arrangement of Exercise I 
could be used by the student in determining the answers for 
a number of items in Exercise IV. Many of the items in 
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Exercise IV, like all in Exercise I, can only be answered by 
students who have just completed a study of the prayers of 
the Mass or who have the habit of using these prayers during 
their personal participation in the Mass. 

We would suggest that, to get greatest worth from Exercise 
IV and to prevent guessing, the instructor inform students 
that, as a later step in this diagnostic study, they may be 
required to tell why they replied Yes or No to any item. This 
further check should be required of students who answer 
Exercise IV satisfactorily and who gave an unsatisfactory 
performance on Exercise I. 


EXERCISE I 


Match the prayer or prayers listed under A with the theme 
of the prayer or prayers as they are given under B. (37 
points). 

. Psalm 42. 

. The Confiteor. 

The Introit. 

The Kyrie Eleison. 

The Gloria. 

The Collect. 

The Epistle. 

. The Gradual. 

. The Alleluia after the Gradual. 

10. The Gospel. 

11. The Creed. 

12. The ten prayers of the Offertory. 

13. “Accept O hold Father, almighty and eternal God, this 
spotless host.” 

14. The prayer that is said while the water and wine are 
poured (at the Offertory) into the chalice. 

15. “We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation.” 

16. “Humbled in mind and contrite of heart.” 

17. The Orate Fratres. 

18. The Preface. 

19. The three prayers of remembrance before the Con- 
secration. 
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reaction required is one, we believe, that should be expected 
from the educated Catholic. Satisfactory achievement with 
this exercise indicates an intelligent use of the prayers of the 
Mass. The instructor will observe that some of the prayers 
in the Mass are not included, i.e., Tract, Sequence, Secret, 
Communion verse and a few of the short unchangeable parts. 
All those prayers that are conducive to bring about an active 
participation are included. Lastly, may we add that no 
attempt was made to include any investigation into students’ 
understanding of the sanctoral and temporal cycles and their 
contribution to active participation in the Mass. 

To the instructor who would wish to shorten Exercise I, 
we recommend the omission of the following items; their 
thought is included in a summary way in items 12 and 19: 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22. 

Exercise I, as an instrument of diagnosis, has its limita- 
tions. For instance, it is possible for students to answer some 
few of the items by the process of trial and error. However, 
the number of items included will prevent this tendency to 
any great extent. 

While Exercises I, III and IV will contribute information 


to diagnosis, their value is insignificant compared with Exer- 
cise I. 


ExercisE II offers a brief check on the familiarity of stu- 
dents with Latin words and phrases which are always known 
to educated Catholics who take an active part during Mass. 
However, this exercise has the limitation that it can also be 
answered with ease by those who know Latin or who have 
investigated the meaning of the words from curiosity. 

EXERCIsE III is based on the lesson treating of the Mass 
in the Catechism. Its content, however, is fundamental in 
any study of the Mass, elementary or advanced. It is not 
necessary to add that this exercise merely tests a few items 


in the students’ preparation to take an active part in the 
Mass. 


EXeErcIsE IV should not be administered at the same time 
as Exercise I. The mechanical arrangement of Exercise I 
could be used by the student in determining the answers for 
a number of items in Exercise IV. Many of the items in 
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Exercise IV, like all in Exercise I, can only be answered by 
students who have just completed a study of the prayers of 
the Mass or who have the habit of using these prayers during 
their personal participation in the Mass. 

We would suggest that, to get greatest worth from Exercise 
IV and to prevent guessing, the instructor inform students 
that, as a later step in this diagnostic study, they may be 
required to tell why they replied Yes or No to any item. This 
further check should be required of students who answer 
Exercise IV satisfactorily and who gave an unsatisfactory 
performance on Exercise I. 


EXERCISE I 


Match the prayer or prayers listed under A with the theme 
of the prayer or prayers as they are given under B. (37 
points ). 

. Psalm 42. 

. The Confiteor. 

. The Introit. 

The Kyrie Eleison. 

The Gloria. 

. The Collect. 

. The Epistle. 

. The Gradual. 

. The Alleluia after the Gradual. 

10. The Gospel. 

11. The Creed. 

12. The ten prayers of the Offertory. 

13. “Accept O hold Father, almighty and eternal God, this 
spotless host.” 

14. The prayer that is said while the water and wine are 
poured (at the Offertory) into the chalice. 

15. “We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation.” 

16. “Humbled in mind and contrite of heart.” 

17. The Orate Fratres. 

18. The Preface. 


19. The three prayers of remembrance before the Con- 
secration. 
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20. The first prayer of remembrance before the Consecra- 
tion. 


21. The second prayer of remembrance before the Con- 
secration. 

22. The third prayer of remembrance before the Con- 
secration. 

23. The first prayer of offering before the Consecration. 

24. The second and last prayer of offering before the Con- 
secration. 

25. The Consecration: The Mystery of Faith. 

26. The prayer which immediately follows the Consecra- 
tion. 

27. The second prayer after the Consecration. 

28. The third prayer after the Consecration. 

29. The three prayers of remembrance after the Con- 
secration. 

30. The doxology at the end of the Canon. 

31. The Our Father. 

32. The prayer that immediately follows the Our Father. 

33. The Agnus Dei. 

34. The three Communion prayers. 

35. The Domine Non Sum Dignus. 


36. The two prayers said during the purification of the 
chalice. 


37. The Post Communion. 
38. The prayer said before the last blessing. 


B. 


. A desire for mercy. 

. Echoes the thought of the Epistle. 

. The collective prayer of the congregation. 
. Contrition for sin. 

The affirmation of all we believe. 

. Joy and confidence. 

. Ashort preparation for the Gospel. 

. Introduction to the spirit of the feast. 
. Of happy praise for the Redemption. 
10. Lessons which we receive from God. 
11. We explicitly offer ourselves to God. 
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12. In anticipation of the Consecration, the wine is offered 
to God “for our salvation and for that of all mankind.” 

13. The congregation’s share in the Sacrifice. 

14. We offer to God the bread, the wine and ourselves 
who are symbolized by the bread and wine. 

15. Men and God are united in Christ in the Church. 

16. The priest, acknowledging his own unworthiness, offers 
the bread to God (in anticipation of the Consecration) “for 
all faithful Christians, living and dead.” 

17. This “Sacrifice of praise” is offered for the spiritual 
and temporal good of all whom we wish to mention and for 
“all here present.” 

18. Priest and people again ask God to accept “this Sacri- 
fice of adoration.” 

19. Thanksgiving to God for His divine Son and the work 
of redemption. 

20. They remember the Church, the living, the saints. 

21. All glory and honor is offered to God the Father in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost through and with and in Christ. 

22. Priest and people offer to-God, in our Lord’s memory, 
“the pure, the holy, the all perfect Sacrifice of thanks for our 
redemption, the holy Bread of life eternal, and the chalice 
of unending salvation.” 

23. Another prayer of offering, expressing at the same time 
the double action of the Mass in which we offer ourselves to 
God the Father in Christ, and then receive every grace and 
blessing. 

24. The priest, repeating the words of institution, with the 
power and under the command of Christ, re-enacts that which 
our Lord enacted at the Last Supper. Jesus continues His 
work of redemption upon earth. 

25. They remember the dead, ourselves (sinners) and all 
nature. 

26. That God will accept our Sacrifice as He accepted 
those of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech. 

27. The commemoration of the saints. 

28. Prayer for peace and unity in the Church, for our Holy 
Father, for our bishop and for all who cherish the Catholic 
and apostolic faith. 
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29. A final request to God to bless what we are about to 
offer and to make our offering acceptable. 

30. The thought contained in the last request of the Our 
Father—“but deliver us from evil” and the prayer for “peace 
in our days.” 

31. That the Sacrifice may be accepted and win pardon 
for the priest and for those for whom he has offered it. 

32. Preparation for the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 

33. The nature and effects of Holy Communion. 

34. Humility. 

35. The special prayer of the faithful that first honors God 
and then asks for divine assistance. 

36. Mercy and peace. 

37. The lasting effects of Holy Communion. 


EXeErcIisE II 


Write the English for the following Latin expressions (20 
points ). 

1. Oremus. — ati 

2. Dominus vobiscum, _—--_-___ 

3. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

4. Confiteor. wv 

5. 

6. 

.. 











Gloria tibi, Domine. ——_____ 
ee 
Per omnia saecula saeculorum. _- SS 


8. Sursum corda. 
9. Habemus ad Dominum. cian 
10. Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. 








11. Dignum et justum est. aceianiseenalsaatibdache 
2. ee, oe coe. TTT. 
13. Pater Noster. —— 

14. Agnus Dei. 

15. Domine non sum dignus. 
16. Ite, missa est. — 
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17. Deo gratias. 
18. Benedicamus Domino. __— 
19. Requiescant in pace. 


20. Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus. 





EXERCISE III 
Fill in the missing words (10 points). 
1. Our divine Savior said the first Mass at the SSS 


2. The Mass is the Sacrifice of the New Law in which 
Christ, through the ministry of the priest, —.—-__ 
Himself to God in an unbloody manner, under the appear- 
ance of bread and wine. 

3. The principal priest in every Mass is — 


4. The Mass is offered for the following purposes: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
a 

5. In the Mass Christ ____ ~~» —~~——-—s'tto.-:-us the merits 
and satisfaction of His death on the cross. 

6. The Mass is the same Sacrifice as the Sacrifice of the 
cross because in the Mass the 
the principal priest is the same and the 
are the same. 





is the same, 





EXERCISE IV 


Answer Yes or No. (100 points). 


1. Does the Gradual follow the Gospel? ___ 

2. Does the Gloria come before the Collect? ———___ 

3. Does the Memento for the Dead precede the Consecra- 
ee 

4. Does the Epistle follow the Collect? —— ___ 
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5. Is the Offertory verse read as the last of the Offertory 
prayers? 

6. Is the Secret : a changeable part of the Mass? __ 

7. Is there a Tract in every Mass? 

8. Is_ there a Sequence in every Mass? 

9. Is there a Confiteor in every Mass? _ 

10. Is the Introit read after the Epistle? —————— 

11. Is the Secret part of the Offertory? — ies 

12. Does the Mass of the Catechumens end with the 
Fost? —___. 

13. Is a part of the Mass of the Catechumens taken from 
the old Jewish synagogue service? sii 

14. Do almost all prayers offer explicit honor to God? 





15. Is instruction offered during the Mass of the Faithful? 





16. Is the Mass always conducted in Latin? — ___ 


17. Do almost all the prayers in the Missal contain a 
request? 


18. Is sorrow for sin a necessary disposition in those who 
would take part in the Mass? 


19. Is the Kyrie Eleison addressed solely to the Holy 
Ghost? 

20. Does the priest pray the Collect at the Epistle side of 
the altar? 

21. Is the Gloria a prayer for mercy? —_ 

22. Is there a Gloria in every Mass? —_-__ 

23. Has the Church a definite rule about how we should 
assist at Mass? — 


24. Should all members of the Church offer themselves 
with Christ to God in the Mass? _ 


25. Is the Mass an individual act? — ___ 
26. Is part of the Mass of the Catechumens devoted to 
prayer to God? ____ 


27. Does the Introit indicate the mood or theme of the 
Mass? 
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28. Is the name Lesson more exact than Epistle for the 
part of the Mass that is called the Epistle? — -__ 

29. Is it in the spirit of the Mass for the people to say 
“Deo Gratias” after the Epistle? ____ 


30. Is the Alleluia, after the Gradual, said or sung during 
Lent? 


31. Is the entire Mass of the Catechumens devoted to the 
instruction of the faithful? ~ 

32. Is the Creed said or sung after the Gospel? — 

33. Is there a Creed in every Mass? ______ 

34. Does the Mass continue Christ’s Sacrifice? —-_—=— 


35. Are there prayers in the Mass that offer direct prepa- 
ration for Holy Communion? _ s 


36. Is Holy Communion something apart from the Mass? 


37. Are there ten prayers in the Offertory? 
38. Is the Preface part of the Offertory? __ " 
39. Are all the prayers in the Offertory always the same? 





40. Is the offering of oneself to God in the Mass of impor- 
TE 

41. Is the Sacrifice of the Mass offered to Jesus Christ, the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity? __ ___ 

42. Are most of the prayers in the Missal written in the 
singular? i 

43. Does the prayer in which we explicitly offer ourselves 
to God come just before Holy Communion is given? __ 

44. Is the Mass a true.and real Sacrifice? ______ 

45. Is the Sacrifice of the Mass offered by Christ and by 
us together? nie 

46. Is the Sacrifice-oblation part of the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens? _— 

47. Is the Sacrifice-banquet part of the Mass of the Faith- 
ae 

48. Does the Sacrifice-oblation end with the last prayer 
of the Canon? 

49. Is there more than one prayer in the Missal that asks 
God to accept the Sacrifice of the Mass? _— 
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50. Are the prayers in the Sacrifice-oblation part of the 
Mass in direct preparation for Holy Communion? 

51. Are the prayers the priest uses in the Mass before 
Communion a good preparation for Holy Communion? 

52. Is active participation in the Sacrifice-oblation of the 
Mass a good preparation for Holy Communion? 

53. Does the Sacrifice-oblation part of the Mass consist 
of the Offertory and Consecration? 

54. Does the person who participates actively in the Mass 
offer himself to God in and with and through the Sacrifice 
of Christ? 

55. Does the offering of oneself mean the offering of what 
one has done in life and the things one proposes to do? 

56. Does a study of the prayers of the Mass show that we 
should not pray for temporal things? ——__ 

57. Is the Mass offered for all mankind? ———___ 

58. Is the first and foremost purpose of our presence at 
Mass to obtain God’s blessings? _— 

59. Does the offering of self in the Mass place upon one a 
special duty? —__ 

60. Does the Canon begin with the prayer for (or remem- 
brance of) the Church? 

61. Is the prayer for the dead the most important moment 
in the Canon of the Mass? 

62. Are there eight prayers of remembrance during the 
Canon of the Mass? —___ 

63. Is there a prayer of thanksgiving at the beginning of 
the Canon of the Mass? 

64. Does the word Eucharist mean Sacrifice? —-_ 

65. Does the body of the Preface remain always the same? 








66. Does the Church always pray to God the Father 
through Christ? —____ 

67. Do we ask God to accept the gift we offer in the Mass 
because it represents our very imperfect lives? a 

68. Is the first purpose of the Mass to praise God? ____ 

69. Does one really offer himself to God in the Mass if he 
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does not try to live his life in conformity with God’s will? 


70. Is the Sacrifice of Christ re-presented in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass? 


71. Is the Sacrifice of Christ repeated in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass? 

72. Is the Sacrifice of Christ made objectively present in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

73. Do the words of Consecration render the Sacrifice of 
Christ present in the midst of the worshipping community? 





74. Is the Sacrifice of the Mass the continuation of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross? 

75. Does the Sacrifice of the Mass bring to men of good 
will the graces gained by Christ in the Sacrifice of the Cross? 


76. Is the Communion the first part of the Mass of the 
Faithful? —___ 

77. Do all the prayers of offering in the Canon of the 
Mass take place before the Consecration? ——___ 

78. Does the Communion part of the Mass begin with the 
prayer, “Lord, I am not worthy”? —___ 

79. Is the theme of the Communion part of the Mass one 
of offering? ____ 

80. Is active participation in the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice the best way to prepare for Holy Communion? 


81. Is the Mass the act of the community? —___ 

82. Is the Mass a private devotion? —_____ 

83. Is it possible for a community to act together if they 
do not do the same thing? —___ 

84. Does the Sacrifice of the Mass make present the death 
and resurrection of Christ in a real manner? —___ 

85. Should the thought of holy Communion be separated 
from the thought of sacrifice? —____ 

86. Should our sense of unworthiness make us refrain from 
receiving holy Communion? —__ 

87. Is the Eucharist a reward of effort? — 
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88. Do the people receive holy Communion before the 
priest? 


* Is the purpose of holy Communion to strengthen the 
soul? 

90. Is holy Communion the second part of the Mass of the 
Faithful? 

91. Does holy Communion affect all Christians in the 
same way? 

92. Is the Communion verse said by the priest before he 
distributes holy Communion? 

93. Is the Post Communion read from the Gospel side of 
the altar? 

94. Are the two prayers said during the purification of 
the chalice concerned with the effects of holy Communion? 


95. Do we give honor to God when we offer ourselves to 
Him? 

96. Do we know how the Mass reproduces the Sacrifice 
of Calvary? _ 


97. Is the essence of the Mass in the Consecration? 


98. Is the first part of the Mass of the Catechumens occu- 
pied with instructing the faithful in the word of God? _____ 

99. Is the second part of the Mass of the Catechumens 
occupied with praise and prayer? __ 

100. Is the first part of the Mass of the Faithful occupied 
with Christ and the members of His Mystical Body offering 
themselves to God the Father? ____ 








SCORI 
RII EC ea a eee ee ch MD 37 
I ee a oo hos 20 
Nee 10 
Cee ad 100 


Total points . 
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ExercisE I—(B) 


1. (6) 11. (5) 21. (17) 31. (35) 
2. (4) 12. (14) 22. (27) 32. (30) 
3. (8) 13. (16) 23. (18) 33. (36) 
4. (1) 14. (15) 24, (29) 34. (32) 
5. (9) 15. (12) 25. (24) 35. (34) 
6. (3) 16. (11) 26. (22) 36. (37) 
7. (10) 17. (13) 27. (26) 37. (33) 
8. (2) 18. (19) 28. (23) 38. (31) 
9. (7) 19. (20) 29. (25) 

10. (10) 20. (28) 30. (21) 


E-xeErcIsE II 


1. Let us pray. 11. It is meet and just. 
2. The Lord be with you. 12. Holy, Holy, Holy. 
3. And with thy spirit. 13. Our Father. 
4. I confess. 14. Lamb of God. 
5. Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 15. Lord, I am not worthy. 
6. Pray brethren. 16. Go, the Mass is finished. 
7. World without end. 17. Thanks be to God. 
> 8. Lift up your hearts. 18. Let us bless the Lord. 
9. We have lifted them up unto 19. May they rest in peace. 
the Lord. 20. May almighty God bless 
‘ 10. Let us give thanks to the you, Father, Son and Holy 
Lord our God. Ghost. 


ExeErcIsE ITI 


. Last Supper 
offers 
. Jesus Christ 
. (1) To adore God (To give honor and glory to God) 
(2) To thank God 
(2) To petition (To ask God to bestow His blessings on all 
men 
(4) To sees reparation (To satisfy the justice of God for the 
sins committed against Him) 
. applies 
. victim ; purposes 


WN 


nv 
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Exercise IV 


1. No 26. Yes 51. Yes 76. No 
2. Yes 27. Yes 52. Yes 78. No 
3. No 28. Yes 53. Yes 78. No 
4. Yes 29. Yes 54. Yes 79. No 
5. No 30. No 55. Yes 80. Yes 
6. Yes 31. No 56. No 81. Yes 
7. No 32. Yes 57. Yes 82. No 
8. No 33. No 58. No 83. No 
9. Yes 34. Yes 59. Yes 84. Yes 
10. No 35. Yes 60. Yes 85. No 
11. Yes 36. No 61. No 86. No 
12. No 37. Yes 62. No 87. No 
13. Yes 38. No 63. Yes 88. No 
14. Yes 39. No 64. No 89. Yes 
15. No 40. Yes 65. No 90. Yes 
16. No 41. No 66. Yes 91. No 
17. Yes 42. No 67. Yes 92. No 
18. Yes 43. No 68. Yes 93. No 
19. No 44. Yes 69. No 94. Yes 
20. No 45. Yes 70. Yes 95. Yes 
21. No 46. No 71. No 96. No 
22. No 47. Yes 72. Tes 97. Yes 
23. Yes 48. Yes 73. Yes 98. No 
24. Yes 49. Yes 74. Yes 99. No 
25. No 50. No 75. Yes 100. Yes 
OMISSION 


On page 217 of the November JourRNAL, in an article by 
Rev. A. N. Fuerst of Cleveland, Ohio, there is an incomplete 
footnote reference. Footnote 6 should read: 


Cf. quotation from Aristotle (Deanima III, 5) apud J. Donat 
Psychologia (6 ed.; Innsbruck, Rauch, 1931), p. 163 footnote; S. 
Thomas, Contra Gentiles, II 77. 





























Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 





THE NECESSITY OF BIWEEKLY SCHOOLYEAR 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 





MOST REVEREND C. H. WINKELMANN 
Diocese of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 





Eprror’s Note: This paper was prepared by the Most Reverend C. H. 
Winkelmann for presentation at the Sixth National Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine at Los Angeles, October 12-15, 1940 

The 150th anniversary of the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy last November merited for the Church in the 
United States an encyclical of the present gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, Pius XII. The historic occasion brought us the 
cordial felicitations and congratulations of the Great White 
Shepherd. It afforded the successor of St. Peter an oppor- 
tunity to “give public testimony of Our esteem and Our 
affection for the youthfully vigorous and illustrious American 
people.” Reviewing some of the “causes to which must be 
ascribed the flowering and steady growth of the Catholic 
Church” in our country, the Holy Father makes the following 
pertinent remarks about our schools: “It is with good reason 
then that visitors from other lands admire the organization 
and system under which your schools of various grades are 
conducted, the generosity of the faithful upon whom they 
depend, the vigilant care with which they are watched over 
by the directors. From these schools there comes forth a host 
of citizens, strong in heart and mind, who by reason of their 
reverence for divine and human laws, are justly considered 
to be the strength and the flower and the honor of Church and 
of country.” 
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Speaking of lay organizations “that have won for them- 
selves laurels of unfading glory,” he mentions especially the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and adds, “‘Their fruits 
are the cause of joy, and they bear the promise of still more 
joyful harvests in the future.” These are heartening and 
encouraging words for us—bishops, priests and laity, as we 
gather for the Sixth National Catechetical Congress. 


But the Encyclical “Sertum Laetitiae” is not all praise and 
commendation. Pius XII says: ‘We desire, however, that this 
our praise be salutary,” and pointing to the most pressing 
problems and difficulties confronting the Church, he scores 
irreligion, so rampant in our state-subsidized schools, in the 
following words: “‘We raise Our voice in strong, albeit pater- 
nal, complaint that in so many schools of your land Christ 
often is despised or ignored, the explanation of the universe 
and mankind is forced within the narrow limits of materialism 
or of rationalism, and new educational systems are sought 
after which cannot but produce a sorrowful harvest in the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation.” 


This last quotation of the splendid encyclical brings to our 
attention a fact with which we are all acquainted, and to the 
solution of which as pastors of souls, we must dedicate our- 
selves. The problems would not be so grave if the educational 
institutions referred to by His Holiness would be frequented 
only by those who are pagan and desire to live by pagan 
standards. But unfortunately our own little brothers and 
sisters in Christ, to the number of over two million, are at- 
tending these schools. Having received the garment of inno- 
cence in Baptism and being destined to eternal participation 
in divine life, they are being instructed day after day in an 
atmosphere that is, if not directly atheistic, at least not con- 
ducive to higher ideals and standards of Jesus Christ. 


For many reasons beyond the scope of this paper, these 
children are unfortunately not with us. Every pastor meets 
this pastoral cross. Despite our all consuming zeal, we find 
these children confronting many spiritual handicaps. We all 
agree this is a case of “more sinned against than sinning.” 
The child should not, if we can help, become the innocent 
victim of circumstances. 
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Our sympathy and love must go out to these underprivi- 
leged children, if we would be true imitators of the Master. 
His significant words—‘‘Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not to come to Me: for the Kingdom of heaven is for 
such” (Matt. XIX:14) should encourage us to do our utmost 
for their spiritual and eternal welfare. A deserving beggar 
calling at our home always receives some consideration. These 
deserving children—Christ’s little beggars—ask not for the 
bread of the body, but for the bread of truth, light and life. 
Conforming to the wishes of our Saviour, and cooperating 
with the exalted purpose and mission of the Church, we have 
the solemn duty to “preserve baptismal innocence and to 
further the growth of grace and virtue in the child. This is a 
great task, a task which demands the unstinting service of a 
heart devoted to love of God and of children, for there is 
nothing on earth greater or more beautiful than baptismal 
innocence and the infused virtues.” 


Interest in the spiritual welfare of these children, particu- 
larly in rural areas, was aroused when almost two decades 
(1923) ago the Catholic Rural Life Conference sponsored 
religious vacation schools. It was the beginning of a con- 
certed action and proved to be a great blessing. The generous 
cooperation of the venerable religious and lay catechists, and 
the publication of suitable texts for this four-week period of 
intensive religious training were most gratifying. Today, 
there are many rural parishes and missions where this is the 
maximum of religious instruction, and present circumstances 
may make it impossible to think of augmenting or increasing 
this service. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, how- 
ever, insists that this minimum of religious instruction is no 
longer desirable for all our public school children. Today, a 
much higher goal is set. The Confraternity advocates a year- 
round course of religious instruction and urges the necessity 
of biweekly religious instruction. Quite naturally the question 
arises: Can a program like that be carried out? 


Let us, in the first place, feel encouraged by the fact that 
throughout our nation, men aware of the baneful effects of a 


*Rev. A. N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching of Religion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1939, 137-138. 
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godless education, and anxious to preserve our God given civic 
rights, are of one mind that something must be done to 
alleviate the situation. It is their earnest desire that every 
public-school pupil receive some training in the fundamentals 
of Religion and morality. Cooperation with these well-inten- 
tioned citizens will make it possible to achieve our goal in 
many localities. Our efforts will undoubtedly meet the hearty 
approval of the rank and file of American citizens. 

In harmony with these sentiments and aware of the urgent 
need of religious training for public-school children, a law 
was passed in New York this year making it possible for all 
children attending public schools to receive religious training 
for a period of one hour a week. They are permitted to absent 
themselves from regular class duties ‘‘for religious observance 
and education,” provided parents or guardians of the pupil 
make a request in writing. 

Last year, the public school authorities in St. Louis, for the 
first time, made a similar arrangement for the public-school 
children. Once a week, at the request of parent or guardian, 
the pupil could during school hours attend a class of religious 
instruction at the particular church or religious center speci- 
fied by the parent or guardian. Under the inspiring leadership 
of Archbishop Glennon every parish in the city had its weekly 
instruction class for Catholic public-school children. Other 
religious denominations also endeavored to enroll their little 
communicants into their religious classes. The daily press 
took cognizance of the movement and editorially commended 
the School Board for its sane and progressive attitude on this 
problem. The St. Louis-Star Times, in the May 13, 1940, 
issue says that “it realizes the full import of this important 
legislation for future generations, and that it is all the more 
important when pagan philosophies, subordinating demo- 
cratic and religious ideals to savage nationalism, dominate 
the peoples of so many nations.” 

The Globe-Democrat of May 23, 1940, approvingly com- 
ments as follows: ““The weekday schools of religious instruc- 
tion are an intelligent, private effort to supplement public 
education and remedy one of its most critical deficiencies. 
Education bereft of religious training promotes a rudderless 
civilization.” 





Neen 
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I am confident that the sentiments quoted in part from 
these two editorials reflect the mentality and sincere convic- 
tions of the vast majority of our citizens. Undoubtedly the 
reactions in other metropolitan centers, where similar 
arrangements have been tendered the public-school children, 
are equally favorable. And I am happy in giving you the 
assurance that the St. Louis program has in no way worked 
to the detriment of our parochial schools. You will be inter- 
ested in knowing that during the course of their first year of 
weekly religious instruction, many pupils left the public 
schools to be enrolled in our schools. Negligent and indifferent 
parents became conscious of their God-given duty to give 
their children a Catholic education, and definitely promised 
that in September of this year their children would attend 
the parochial school. 

I know some priests are of the opinion that the more we 
cater to the Catholic child attending the public school, the 
more we undermine our own efforts and sacrifices in behalf of 
the Catholic school. Experience and results, however, prove 
the contrary. We heard lamentations of the same order when 
the saintly Pius X promulgated his encyclical on early and 
frequent Communion. Today, we all thank God for inspiring 
Pius X to formulate this constructive spiritual legislation. 


If such favorable results have been achieved on the 
strength of a weekly forty-five minute period of religious 
instruction, a fortiori we may expect still greater results if 
we cooperate with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in introducing the program of religious instruction twice a 
week for our public-school children. This may not be feasible 
everywhere, nor may we expect to introduce it everywhere 
overnight. 

Has the biweekly instruction period been introduced into 
or undertaken by any particular parish in any diocese, and 
if so, what results have been achieved? 

Whilst I am not aware of every attempt made to give our 
children attending public schools an opportunity to receive 
religious instruction twice a week, I am happy to bring to 
your attention the splendid results achieved by the Reverend 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., pastor of the Sacred Heart 
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Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In order to solve the prob- 
lem within the confines of his parish, he rents rooms in fifteen 
dwellings in the immediate vicinity of the seven public schools 
in his parish district. Twice a week at three-thirty o’clock, 
four Sisters of the Order of Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart and eleven lay catechists accompany the children from 
the public school to the houses where religious instruction is 
imparted. The period of catechetical instruction lasts one 
hour, with a period of relaxation devoted to the learning of 
hymns. Portable organs are provided to aid in this training. 


This work has merited the genuine interest and cooperation 
of the public-school authorities. The school officials approv- 
ingly grant leave of absence once a year to the children to 
make a three-day retreat prior to First Communion and Con- 
firmation. 


Father Coakley pays every helper in this noble work. The 
venerable religious receive fifty dollars a month plus carfare; 
the lay catechist is paid one dollar and a half for every hour 
of instruction imparted, and the dwellings are rented on a 
basis of five dollars a month or sixty-five cents per hour. 


Are the results commensurate with all these sacrifices? 
Over eight hundred children are enrolled in these fifteen 
centers of religious instruction. “Since the work began in 
1934,” writes Father Coakley, “over two hundred children 
have been baptized, and six hundred sixty-five have made 
their First Communion.” Through these children very favor- 
able contacts were made with their parents. As a result, “mar- 
riages were validated to the number of one hundred and 
thirty-nine,” and Dr. Coakley says: “Other members of the 
family were brought back to Mass attendance and reception 
of the Sacraments to the number of three hundred and eighty- 
two. In four years, over five hundred children and adults were 
confirmed.” Under date of September 14, Father Coakley 
writes me: “Out of the more than eight hundred Catholic 
children attending the seven public grade schools, only 
ninety-four of them belong to my parish; the remainder be- 
long to a parish nearby.” Then, too, the Sacred Heart stu- 
dents, attending five public high schools, are required to 
attend three periods of religious instruction each week, and 
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last, but by no means least, college and university students 
of the Sacred Heart parish are required once a week to attend 
an advanced course in Religion, apologetics and ethics. 


Here, then, we have a most convincing proof of what great 
spiritual results can be achieved through semi-weekly re- 
ligious instruction. These outstanding results must indeed be 
a consolation to the pastor and applicable to him are the 
words of St. John Chrysostom: “There is no greater art than 
this (the Christian Education of Youth). For what is there 
more important and what is there so difficult as to mold the 
souls of children and to give them the proper orientation? 
Whoever understands this art is without doubt more talented 
than a famous sculptor and more gifted than a renowned 
painter.’” 


The biweekly instruction will of necessity entail many 
sacrifices. Financially, most of the pastors in our parishes 
could not follow Father Coakley’s plan. But I am confident 
we can find many noble and generous souls who, mindful of 
the Savior’s loving interest in children, would be only too 
happy to share in the great lay apostolate of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, and to participate in the many 
spiritual benefits of the society. Faith, zeal, cooperation are 
the only requisites, and God will generously provide, bless 
and “give increment.” 


Are any dioceses at the present time carrying out a bi- 
weekly religious instruction period for our public-school chil- 
dren? I am happy to answer this question in the affirmative. 
Time did not permit me to ascertain from all diocesan 
directors their modus operandi. But I beg leave to submit 
the following: 

In the diocese of Brooklyn for the past four or five years 
religious instruction is given the Catholic public-school chil- 
dren twice a week. Their syllabus of studies calls for ninety 
minutes to be devoted to the study of Religion. The outline 
of instruction is built on the basis of an eight year educational 
plan paralleling the educational work in the public schools. 
In other words, religious instruction is not given to prepare 


*Rev. A. N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching of Religion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1939, p. 164. 
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for a single event in the child’s life, i.e., first Confession, Holy 
Communion, Confirmation. The philosophy of Brooklyn’s 
plan is to prepare the child for all the years of its earthly 
life and eternity, and to assist it through the storms and trials 
that will beset its path of life. Our friends in the East en- 
deavor to inject, as far as it is possible, Religion and a 
religious atmosphere into the life and studies of the Catholic 
public-school pupil. The parish priest and venerable re- 
ligious—the whole parochial school staff—must give whole- 
hearted cooperation to this work. The unanimous verdict of 
the semiweekly instruction period is—that it is most 
necessary, and by no means should anything less be tolerated. 
Then, too, most encouraging reports emanate from the 
diocese of Toledo, where it has been the aim of authorities 
since 1935 to have two classes of religious instruction each 
week for both elementary and high-school pupils. The time 
of one hour is prescribed for each class. Quite naturally, a 
systematic course of study is mapped out, which is of great 
assistance to the teacher. 


You may say that the semiweekly plan of instruction is 
easy of accomplishment in Brooklyn and Toledo—congested 
areas with great Catholic populations. In less populated areas 
it is inconceivable of attainment. 


Well, then let us travel westward, and with due apologies, 
stop off at Wichita. I respectfully bring to your attention the 
September 15 release of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine pertaining to the Program of Religious Instruction for 
Catholic Children Who Attend Public Schools, Grades I to 
VIII, 1940-1941. 


The following program of religious instruction has been planned 
especially for Catholic children who are in attendance at public 
schools. It outlines the course of instruction which is to be followed 
with children of grades I to VIII during the school year 1940-41. 

This syllabus designates objectives, subject matter, pupil text- 
books and supplementary readings and teacher references and 
instructional materials, together with suggestions for effective 
presentation. 

In presenting the subject matter indicated, an effort should be 
made to correlate sacred stories, moral training, religious practice 
and liturgical study around central themes of Christian Doctrine 
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in such a way as to make the study of Religion interesting, intel- 
ligible and vital in its application to personal life. 

For most effective instruction the children must be classified and 
divided into groups. Pupils should be classified according to their 
grade in the public school. The diocesan program calls for division 
of the children into five groups and designates the course of study 
for each group according to the following schedule: 

Grade I. Study of familiar prayers correlated with the life of 
Christ ; preparation for reception of the sacraments. 

Grade II. The Apostles’ Creed, with brief study of sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Eucharist. 

Grades III-IV. The Commandments of God and the Precepts of 
the Church. 

Grades V-VI. The Apostles’ Creed and the New Testament. 

Grades VII-VIII. Thorough study of the Christian way of life. 

The diocesan program calls for a minimum of one and one-half 
hours of religious instruction for public-chool children each week 
during the school year. It is preferable to give this instruction in 
two periods, if it can be done without too great inconvenience. The 
school year is divided into four periods of approximately nine 
weeks each, and correlates with the major divisions of the liturgical 
year according to the following plan: 

First Quarter: Mid-September to Advent ; 

Second Quarter: First Sunday of Advent to Septuagesima 
Sunday ; 

Third Quarter: Septuagesima Sunday to Easter Sunday ; 

Fourth Quarter: Easter Sunday to the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

To carry out the diocesan program, it will usually be necessary 
for the pastor to have the help of religious or lay catechists of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine who are willing to prepare 
themselves by earnest prayer, study and training. 

It will be difficult to follow this enriched program of religious 
instruction unless there are available a library of reference books 
to aid in the preparation of lessons and a reasonable supply of 
pictures, charts and instructional materials to be used during the 
actual period of instruction. These materials should be furnished by 
the parish Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

An examination of the duties of Confraternity teachers, fishers 
and helpers, as published in the Manual of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, will reveal many ways in which the laity can 
render valuable service in connection with the religious instruction 
of Catholic public-school children. All such activities are to be 
carried on under the direction of the pastor. 


Where one period only is available, I would suggest that 
children be encouraged to come of their own volition to an 
additional religious instruction period. Our efforts will con- 
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vince children that Religion is of paramount importance. 
They will realize from our zeal and sacrifice that religious 
training is not just another added branch of study but the 
most important of their whole curriculum of studies. Children 
are appreciative. Perhaps the seed sown will not bear all the 
fruit we desire. Perhaps our untiring efforts will achieve no 
more than the Master achieved at the end of three years of 
untiring devotion to work. Let us not be discouraged. In due 
time the increment will come. 

Cooperation with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in imparting to these underprivileged children religious in- 
struction and moral training and aiding their spiritual de- 
velopment is of paramount importance. They too are 
branches of the Vine, and ours is the duty to see that they 
are living, fruit-bearing branches. “Mother Church has 
framed her precepts in the first septenary—the years of child- 
hood, principally for the educators in the home. In the second 
septenary, however, the years of boy and girlhood, the Church 
makes the priest the chief educator and first in charge of the 
little ones.” Nor does the Church make any distinction be- 
tween those children attending our schools and those attend- 
ing public schools. They all belong to the fold of Christ. They 
are all God’s children; Jesus Christ is their Saviour, and they 
are all our brothers and sisters in Christ. 


CATHOLIC CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES IN TRAINING 
FOR CIVIC VIRTUE 


There is no Catholic document more deserving of careful study by 
any one attempting to Catholicize the social studies than “The Chris- 
tian Constitution of States,” by Pope Leo XIII. The concepts de- 
rived from this and the other social encyclicals must be woven into 
the fabric of the Social Studies from the very beginning. The 
germinal ideas contained in the social Encyclicals may be planted in 
the primary grades and thus develop along with the child’s natural 
development, coloring his entire outlook on life. Anything less than 
this is not truly a Catholic curriculum. 

(Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, “Catholic Concepts and Attitudes 
in Training for Civic Virtue,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2, (February, 1940), p. 81.) 


*Rev. A. N. Fuerst, The Systematic Teaching of Religion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1939, p. 205. 
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To be able to look back upon four years of organization 
work is not always a satisfaction. There are moments of mis- 
givings and of doubts, a period of questioning when the Direc- 
tor wonders if it has been well founded and properly formed, 
if adjustments are to be made or if the whole building is to 
be torn down and a new start begun. It is known that many 
others are engaged in the same work, but the pressure is so 
strong that you do not have the time to give a thorough 
investigation to what these others are doing. For this reason 
the Convention of the Confraternity each year is immensely 
valuable, and this year particularly because we have received 
the reports of the survey conducted for classes for public 
high school pupils and can discuss our problem in the light of 
this survey. After applying ourselves to our diocesan prob- 
lems, we are ready to find out what our neighbor has been 
doing during the past year. 

I am only qualified to talk about the situation in my own 
diocese and will attempt to give you a short history of our 
attempts to organize classes for public high school pupils. 
The men who were to be most helpful in organizing such 
classes had to be educated to the need for such instruction 
for public high school children. Instead of placing too severe 
a burden on the moderators in the very first year, they were 
asked to do only one thing and that was to organize classes 
for the children of the elementary grades. This they did most 
efficiently and pledged themselves to the new order of the 
day which is that children of the elementary schools are to 
receive eight years of religious education in place of the un- 
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satisfactory proximate preparation for first Holy Communion 
and Confirmation. 


While this was going on, plans were being made for the 
High School of Religion. Not half of our moderators saw the 
need of such classes, but a series of events soon converted the 
doubters to our way of thinking. His Excellency, Bishop 
Kearney, in March, 1937, made the high school classes the 
subject of his address to the moderators at their first con- 
vention and informed them that every parish would be ex- 
pected to have such classes by September. He dwelt upon the 
need and cited many cases where such instruction was an 
absolute necessity. A pamphlet was prepared on the problem 
and given to each moderator in which great stress was laid 
on the remoteness of the Catholic public high school child to 
the parish and his lack of energetic Catholicity. 


A number of incidents occurred which made the priests 
realize that danger lay ahead for the Catholic child in the 
public high school. The latent conflict of ideals which had 
been simmering for many years suddenly flared up in the 
formation of associations of teachers who were most specific 
in their outlines of pedagogical ideas. These organizations, 
material and anti-religious, revealed their strength in many 
controversial problems that came before the Board of Educa- 
tion for decision. They succeeded in placing their members in 
key positions, the notices of which were given wide publicity 
both in the secular and Catholic press. The moderators, who 
up to the present were in doubt about the situation, were 
quickly won over to the cause. To this was added the constant 
and insistent barrage of requests by individual Catholic high 
school teachers to the parish priests. “(Can you not do some- 
thing to eliminate this danger? Can you arrange for them to 
receive instruction at the Church?” All of which helped our 
program in that the need was presented in the most forth- 
right manner and nothing remained but to provide means. 
This solicitude for the Catholic child was, I admit, only the 
offshoot of a much wider and more fundamental dispute, a 
dispute that went to the subjects of ideals and aims of educa- 
tion, but we profited and it produced results for us. 


When the time came to begin in September, 1937, the 
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moderators were prepared to exert their best efforts to make 
a success of the program. The pamphlet which I mentioned 
outlined for them the aims of such a school, and a variety 
of methods, depending upon the circumstances of the parish, 
was offered to them. When it is said that a variety of methods 
was offered you may be skeptical about the results of any 
system which is so elastic that a number of parochial set-ups 
are proffered in the place of one that all would be expected 
to follow. I agree with this objection, but in many places the 
facilities are so limited that it becomes impossible to do any- 
thing else. Wherever it is possible, the individual class with 
the individual teacher, the members not exceeding thirty in 
number and adhering as closely as possible to the discussion 
method, should be the manner in which the classes will pro- 
ceed. But this is not always possible. It is not easy to find 
Catholic college men and women in every parish who are 
qualified to lead such a class, and a moderator must be most 
prudent and judicious in placing such teachers in his High 
School of Religion. Let me place it this way. There must be 
some fixed standard and at the same time an elasticity which 
will permit the parochial circumstances to be taken into 
account. For us, the fixed standard was the course of study, 
outlining the topics for the four years, and the method of 
teaching this course was to aim at the Discussion Club with 
the individual teacher. If this were not possible, then the 
lecture method by the priest was to be the manner in which 
the instruction was to be given. 


In cooperation with the diocesan officers, seven moderators 
anticipated the high school program by one year, so that by 
the time the diocesan program got under way, there were a 
few upon whom we could call for advice and assistance. Their 
high schools became for us also demonstration model schools, 
and the remaining moderators were invited to attend their 
sessions. Everything was done to insure the success of the 
classes. Moderators were invited to visit the diocesan office 
to discuss their problems, and the diocesan secretary, knowing 
the types of high school students, their needs, what the parish 
could offer in the way of assistance, was ready to outline a 
definite program for each one. 
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It is our custom to hold once a year a moderators’ conven- 
tion to which each Confraternity moderator is invited and 
expected to attend. On the program for two years there was 
an entire afternoon devoted to the High School Religion Pro- 
gram. Papers were assigned, and certain priests were desig- 
nated to lead the discussion. It is my sincere conviction that 
these convention discussions were most helpful to the priests 
who were engaged in the work. 

And now the question is: Are we satisfied with the results? 
If I were to mention to you just the statistics for the High 
Schools of Religion, I am sure you would respond that we 
have nothing to worry about and that the results must indi- 
cate a successful program. I do not believe, however large the 
figures may be, that we have more than half-solved the prob- 
lem before us, but what we have accomplished is satisfying 
and, I might say, a little beyond our hopes. At the present 
time there are 256 High Schools of Religion with a registra- 
tion of 38,855 boys and girls staffed by 991 teachers of whom 
321 are priests and religious and 670 approved Catholic men 
and women. 


COOPERATION WITH THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Every parish priest and his assistants, every group of sisters 
who teach in the parochial schools, the laity, young or old, men or 
women, and all who may have already experienced or who at least 
appreciate how rich and abundant is the harvest of the love of 
neighbor reaped through co-operating in the ministry of the priest- 
hood, are earnestly exhorted to examine the tremendous problem 
habitually present in their own sphere, and attentively to consider 
this point: 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, blessed by Pontiffs 
and bishops, ordered by the general law of the Church for every 
parish, has for some time carried on in the United States of Amer- 
ica a vital supernatural work. Where real co-operation has been 
given to the work, the results have been remarkable. Now, then, 
how does the Confraternity function in my own parish? 

(By Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. Co-op- 
erate with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, an address 
delivered to the Sixth National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Los Angeles, California, 
October 12-15, 1940. Washington, D. C.; National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1940, p. 4.) 
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We have over seven hundred Catholic students at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The University itself, in cooperation with 
various religious groups in the State, makes some provision 
for the religious education of its students through the School 
of Religion, which is a constituent part of the College of 
Liberal Arts. In this almost unique school, Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants maintain professorships, each professor being 
free to determine the number and content of his courses, 
which are taught in University classrooms and fully ac- 
credited by the University. Catholic students are thus enabled 
to take for credit courses in the Catholic Religion of the same 
type as those given in a Catholic college. However, this 
arrangement does not fully meet the needs of the Catholic 
student body. Conflicting schedules and the rather rigid re- 
quirements of the freshman year and of the professional 
schools prevent large numbers from ever registering in the 
department of Religion. In comparison with the total of more 
than seven hundred Catholic students, there are only about 
one hundred and twenty-five registered for the Catholic 
courses in the School of Religion this year, and that number 
includes several non-Catholics. It is to meet the needs of the 
others that our discussion club program was instituted in the 
Lent of 1940. 


‘The first step was to petition the local Ordinary for canoni- 
cal erection of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine which 
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was, of course, readily granted, under date of December 4, 
1939, thus, according to Catholic Action, the official organ 
of the NCWC, becoming the first canonically erected unit 
of the Confraternity on a secular campus. We felt it impor- 
tant to be regularly affiliated with the Confraternity for the 
sake of unity in the catechetical movement and for the benefit 
of the rich indulgences which Confraternity membership 
makes available. Anything which deepens the consciousness 
of membership in the Mystical Body of Christ has a special 
value on a secular campus, where so many influences subtly 
work against that supernaturalism. 


Except among the medical students, whose need of Catho- 
lic ethical formation is obviously urgent, we did not attempt 
any intensive or large-scale organization of discussion clubs 
the first year. Our object was rather that year to attract an 
elite, with a view to training leaders to guide an expansion 
of this activity in future years. As a result, we had three clubs 
of undergraduates and two of medical students, the total 
number participating being about fifty. The clubs met each 
week during Lent, in fraternity houses or University build- 
ings, after one general meeting at which the discussion 
method was demonstrated under the leadership of the chap- 
lain. It is interesting to recorded that both medical groups 
and one other volunteered to continue their weekly meetings 
after the set time had expired at Easter. The undergraduate 
groups used as their discussion text Bishop Noll’s Marriage 
and the Catholic Church, the medical students, Don Thomas 
Moore’s Principles of Ethics. 

Little can be said about the actual meetings which will 
not be familiar to you, for the Confraternity method of dis- 
cussion was scrupulously followed. The chaplain did not 
attend any of the meetings. A secretary in each group noted, 
usually in writing, any apparently insoluble questions which 
arose and referred them to the chaplain, taking his comments 
usually in the form of written notes, back to the next meeting 
of the respective group. The time limit on meetings was 
strictly observed. While no record was kept, attendance was 
generally very good. 


In the Spring of this year (1940) we had the advantage 
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of a visit from Father Gregory Smith, national director for 
discussion clubs of the Confraternity who very generously 
gave a public lecture on the Confraternity and its discussion 
procedure in the afternoon, spoke informally at a dinner 
meeting of the local clergy, and in the evening conducted 
with a group of students and townspeople a demonstration 
of the discussion method. 


Out of our experiences, commonplace as they will seem to 
many of you, some valuable fruit may be drawn. Perhaps it 
will be most helpful for the chaplain to point out first his 
own mistakes. I did not, I fear, devote enough attention to 
the task of training leaders. In the future it will be advisable 
to constitute the leaders as a special group to meet and discuss 
the topics with the chaplain at least once every two weeks 
during the discussion season. Another error—and I am grate- 
ful to Father Smith for pointing this out to me—was that in 
the case of the medical students, on account of the rather 
technical theological nature of some of the material they cov- 
ered, it would have been well for the chaplain to depart from 
his rule of keeping away from the meetings. My experience 
of medical students is such as to convince me that the pres- 
ence of a priest at some, but not all, of their meetings would 
have helped the discussion without having the depressing 
effect which his presence would have upon a less articulate or 
less self-assured group. 


We have found, too, that the selection of a discussion text 
for secular college students seems to present certain special 
problems. In this group one simply does not have the same 
initial mental attitude which one will normally find in the 
average parish group. While fully loyal to the Church, secular 
college students, by reason of the mental atmosphere in which 
they live, will be (it may seem to us) abnormally disposed 
to question every statement made by discussion text, leader 
or chaplain. The desideratum, then, in discussion text for 
secular college groups is an approach in which the major em- 
phasis is placed upon arguments from reason. I hope that no 
one will accuse me of minimizing the objective validity of 
arguments from authority! The question is wholly psycho- 
logical, not at all theological. The vast majority of students 
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on a secular campus will never have had the rational, his- 
torical proofs for the authority of the Church presented to 
them. Consequently, to their untutored understanding, an 
appeal to authority may sound like an appeal to credulity; 
it will not be intellectually satisfying because they have not 
the background to sense its weight. 

This is far from ideal; and supinely to circumscribe our 
approach to the problem by the limitations of our students’ 
backgrounds is not an ideal solution, if those backgrounds 
can be broadened. I think they can. Although I suggest draw- 
ing heavily upon arguments from reason in the preparation of 
discussion texts for secular college students, I should certainly 
not be satisfied with that alone. The broadening of the back- 
ground would be greatly aided if each discussion text in the 
course of which the official dogmatic or moral teaching of the 
Church is appealed to included, as the first or second lesson, 
a discussion of the Church’s right to teach. Father Bakewell 
Morrison, S.J., has done something like this with good effect 
in his textbook, Marriage. Such a lesson should include, as 
a minimum, two short sections, one on the historical credi- 
bility of the gospels, the other on the evangelical sources of 
the Church’s magisterium. I grant at once that these topics 
cannot be treated adequately in one lesson. I sympathize 
with those who will see in this procedure a similarity to the 
procedure of children continually digging up a garden to see 
how the roots are growing. But I submit again that we cannot 
take for granted in secular college students precisely the same 
kind of docility that we can perfectly well take for granted 
in the average parish group. If we must make invidious com- 
parisons, we may well say that the parish group is the richer 
for its docility, but that does not alter the fact. 

Obviously, if the experience of other secular college chap- 
lains lends such support to my contentions as to make them 
worthy of consideration, there is urgent need of multiplying 
discussion texts designed specifically for the group in which 
we at this sectional meeting are most interested. These texts 
should be the product of collaboration among professional 
theologians, competent scholars in the fields upon which these 
texts will touch and chaplains experienced in dealing with 
secular college students. 
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That the need of expanding the Confraternity in the 
secular college field is urgent the statistics of Catholic attend- 
ance at secular colleges bear ample witness. That the task 
awaiting us is one which will well repay our efforts is a con- 
viction which I am sure the other chaplains here will echo, 
for, in the words of Pope Pius XI in the apostolic letter to the 
Philippine bishops made public on the very day of his death, 
“Tt may seem a very difficult undertaking to try to penetrate 
and exercise a salutary influence in university life, but the 
very difficulty of the task should be an incentive to set out 
on this work with great generosity of heart and a complete 
abandonment to the help of divine grace, which can triumph 
over all obstacles.” 


STAGES OF SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


In all three works the first stage of spiritual growth is initiated 
by a preparatory step in which the individual acquires an intellectual 
grasp of the true meaning of life, of the purpose of man’s existence, 
of a correct objective hierarchy of values, of the supreme value that 
should dominate his life. In the Confessions this step is demonstrated 
in St. Augustine’s pursuing one system of philosophy after the other 
until he found the object of his quest: knowledge of God and of the 
meaning of life. In The Spiritual Exercises in an introductory exer- 
cise, significantly called Principle and Foundation, the exercitant is 
to build up the conviction, if he does not already possess it, that God 
must be the end of all his endeavors. In The Following of Christ 
the author makes this point impressive through constant repetition, 
as was indicated in Chapter LV. 

Following this learning of the purpose of life, the process of 
spiritual growth is a process of building progressively and sequen- 
tially systems of subjectively experienced values unified and inte- 
grated around this supreme objective value. It is these values that 
convert this highest objective value, God, into a motive force that 
keeps the will directed towards it constantly and prompts it to make 
all decisions in accordance with it. 


(Sister M. Augustine Scheele, O.S.F., Chapter VI, “A Syn- 


thesis,” Educational Aspects of Spiritual Writings. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: St. Joseph Press, 1940, p. 215-216.) 








THE USE OF RADIO IN TEACHING CATECHISM 





REVEREND DON H. HUGHES 
“The Cathedral Hour” 
Tucson, Arizona 


Eprtor’s Note: The April number of this JouRNAL will print two chapters 
from the radio script, The Case of Johnny Miller, described in Father Hughes’ 
article. 


One of the greatest problems facing the Church today is to 
give the proper religious training to the more than two million 
Catholic children attending public schools. The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine is doing great work in this field. New 
methods of instruction, study clubs and vacation schools have 
contributed their part towards the removal of ignorance from 
thousands of our children. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is becoming in- 
terested in the use of radio as an additional aid to reach more 
children. The use of radio in the field of education is growing 
rapidly, and there is no reason why the Church cannot put 
this means of communication to great advantage in bringing 
God’s word to children. We have many radio programs for 
adults. Why are the children being neglected? Of all the radio 
programs for children, why is Religion omitted? 

It is a fact that children with their keen imaginations love 
the radio. It has been my pleasure to use radio in teaching 
Christian doctrine during the past four years. Our program is 
one part of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine program 
in Tucson. 

In the beginning we appealed to the people for radios. The 
result was about thirty-five used radios, and these were placed 
in the classrooms in all the Catholic schools in Tucson. Station 
KVOA gave us free time, and I began to broadcast each week 
at 2:15 p.m., simple talks explaining the catechism to children 
in the Catholic schools. The talks were planned to arouse 
interest in the catechism. I used words that any fifth-grader 
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could easily understand. The broadcasts were followed by 
additional class discussion by the Sisters. The approach was 
something new, and it had a definite place in the school room, 
but there was one big objection. Parents of children in public 
schools sent in letters and phone calls requesting that the 
time be changed so that their children could hear these talks 
also. 

The parents were right. The children who needed these 
talks the most were the ones who could not hear them. We 
changed our time to Saturday mornings and organized a 
Catholic Radio Club with more than one thousand members. 
The response was excellent. I would meet children on the 
street and ask them some questions about former broadcasts, 
and I was surprised to note the details which they remem- 
bered. They seemed to feel that if it comes over the radio it 
just has to be true. They began to show more interest in 
things religious. 

Bishop Daniel J. Gercke of the Diocese of Tucson saw the 
value of radio as a means of reaching thousands of children at 
one time. He encouraged me to go on and extend the program 
to cover the entire Diocese. This was no easy task but, with 
the cooperation of the Arizona Network, free time was ob- 
tained. The programs are now being broadcast over three 
stations, KOY of Phoenix, KTUC of Tucson and KSUN of 
Bisbee and Douglas. 

During the first three years I learned several things: (1) 
Children love to learn about their Religion over the radio; 
(2) They love to hear children’s voices on the radio; (3) It 
is easy to hold their undivided attention by means of stories; 
(4) The talks must not be too formal and dry; they must be 
presented in an interesting way; (5) Adults are almost as 
interested in such talks as the children. These five observa- 
tions resulted in the present series which is broadcast weekly. 

The simple religious talk program was good, but I wanted 
to get something even better if possible. With a state-wide 
network at my disposal I wanted to release a program that 
would appeal to the entire family and at a time when they 
could all listen to it. The Arizona Network gave me an ex- 
cellent time—Wednesdays at 7:00 p.m. Where could I get 
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the script for this new program? Was it on the market? It 
could not be found so there was only one thing to do—write 
it! I invited Sister Sophia of the Missionary Servants of the 
Most Holy Eucharist who is an expert in teaching Catechism 
to assist me in the production of radio script that would be 
filled with story interest and at the same time teach Christian 
doctrine. 

The results of our efforts is called The Case of Johnny 
Miller. It is packed with human interest and suspense, and 
the religious instruction seems to be a very part of the story. 
At the time of this writing we have broadcast five of the 
twenty-six chapters, and the response has been far beyond 
our hopes. 

The story is dramatized with a local cast which includes 
Father Carroll, Johnny Miller, the Kelly twins, Jane and Joe 
and their parents. Judge Stillman of the Juvenile Court plays 
an interesting part. Almost any community could easily se- 
cure a good cast and broadcast The Case of Johnny Miller 
with great results. We had extra copies of the script mimeo- 
graphed, and they may be obtained from me at cost. The 
religious instructions follows the general outline of the Cate- 
chism in conversational form. 

The theme of Scouting runs through the story and lends 
itself very nicely in the matter of going from the things of 
nature to the supernatural. It is encouraging to note the 
interest thus far taken in this type of work. Father Martin 
Cyril of Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada, will begin to broad- 
cast this series within a few weeks. Seven other priests have 
written from coast to coast for sample copies of the script. 

The Case of Johnny Miller is a series of 26 fifteen minute 
programs. If the radio station manager is approached in the 
proper manner there should be no difficulty in obtaining a 
free period for this broadcast. It should not be difficult to 
secure a good cast. Our cast meets each Monday after school, 
and we go through the script four times. We meet one half 
hour early at the Studio on Wednesday before the broadcast 
and go through it once more. This amount of practice allows 
us to put on a show which is a credit to the station. 

Before closing, I would like to say that the response from 
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non-Catholics is much better than we had expected. I know 
one minister who has his three children listen to each pro- 
gram. The only complaint we have about this series is that 
the chapters are too short. It is better to leave our listeners 
wanting more than to have them tuning in other stations. 
Often, I meet children on the street and they will say: 
“Please, Father tell me what happens in the next chapter of 
Johnny Miller.” This is a good sign, for it shows that they 
are keenly interested, and when the mind is interested it is 
capable of learning. The first three years have taught me one 
thing in using radio for children. My first plan was to broad- 
cast to instruct. This year we broadcast to entertain and 
instruct. Results all point to the latter method, and no doubt 
the success of the latter is due to the fact that the story stirs 
up keen interest and then the mind is ready for instruction. 

Do not be afraid to try a radio program for children. If well 
planned it will always meet with success. I do not know of 
anything where the amount of energy spent will bring as 
great results as the radio. We should have many, many local 
programs for the family, and at the same time there is room 
in our country for an excellent nation-wide broadcast espe- 
cially designed for children. 

The author would like to exchange ideas with other priests 
who might be using radio for children. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL WRITINGS 
TO CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


The surprising thing is that in spite of the identity of aims in 
Catholic education and in spiritual development we have not availed 
ourselves of the methods by which numerous souls have achieved 
these objectives in a remarkable manner. We have not made use 
of the techniques peculiar to spiritual development. We have been 
satisfied that these aids and guides are methods to be used only by 
men and women living in monasteries and convents. 


(Sister M. Augustine Scheele, O.S.F., Chapter VI, “A Syn- 
thesis,” Educational Aspects of Spiritual Writings. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: St. Joseph Press, 1940, 221-222.) 


New Books in Rebiew 





The Ghost of Kingdom Come. By Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 
N. Milwaukee St., 1940. Pp. 143. Price $1.50. 


Children who know Father Brennan’s stories as they are 
given in Angel City and Angel Food are enthusiastic about 
them. The present volume, in which the author has a visit 
from a Ghost, will fascinate young readers. Father Brennan 
tells his stories to the Ghost, and the Ghost contributes his 
stories also, all of which have been written with the purpose 
that the boys and girls who read them “will one day become 
Ghosts of Kingdom Come.” God’s grace, Holy Communion, 
love of God and His divine Son, the Cross of Christ, God’s 
voice, obedience, effort in a spiritual way, the Christian view 
of death, prayer and the fatherhood of God are some of the 
topics about which the stories in The Ghost of Kingdom 
Come are concerned. 





The Parables of Christ. With Notes for Preaching and 
Meditation. By the Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P. 


New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1940. Pp. vit+-496. Price 
$3.00. 


In twenty pages of introduction the author considers: 
Meaning of Parable, Christ’s Use of Parables, Principles and 
Rules for the Interpretation of Parables, The Kingdom of 
Heaven in Parables, Number and Order of the Parables, Plan 
of the Present Work, Text of the Parables, and Works Used 
and Consulted. Part I treats of the eight parables on the king- 
dom of God; Part II of the fifteen parables on the members 
of the kingdom of God; Part III of the twenty-five parables 
on duties in the kingdom of God and Part IV on the eight 
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parables on the consummation of the kingdom of God. For 
each parable the author gives, first, the scriptural text from 
each of the Gospels, and then an analysis of the parable con- 
sisting of: (1) context and setting, (2) image or illustration, 
(3) application and teaching illustrations, (4) explanation 
of details, (5) lessons. The publishers announce that Father 
Callan’s volume is the only work of its kind in English. 





That Boy! A Story of Saint Gabriel,, C.P. By Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana: Dujarie Press, 1940. 
Pp. 134. Price 150. 


This volume, with its graphic and inspiring illustrations, 
tells the story of Blessed Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother, 
declared a saint by Pope Benedict XV. Boys and girls from 
the sixth grade on will like this biography. The Dujarie Press 
is to be commended for a pleasing and very readable piece 
of book-work, and the author for his selection of material. 





The Flying Priest Over the Artic. A story of Everlasting 
Ice and of Everlasting Love. By Rev. Paul Schulte, O.M.I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 1940. Pp. 
xiii + 267. Price $2.75. 


Youth will find in this volume a thrilling story, while the 
teacher of social studies will discover in it a wealth of material 
to use in making known the Canadian Arctic regions. The au- 
thor is ‘‘the Flying Priest.” His experiences are exciting as he 
takes his readers into an area beyond the boundaries of 
civilization and gives an authentic account of life in this 
almost unknown territory which extends from the eastern 
shores of Canada westward to the 102nd longitude in mid- 
Canada. Its southern boundary runs across the middle of 
Hudson Bay; the northern limit is the North Pole. The writer 
has been flying for twenty-four years, ever since the first 
World War. As an Oblate priest, ordained in 1922, he has 
been engaged in missionary work. For over four years in his 
airplane his missionary labors have taken him with food, 
medicine and other assistance to whites and Eskimos alike. 
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Those who read this volume will discover the tremendous 
value to the the Church in the motorization of the missions 
by means of the air. 





Sidelights on the Catholic Revival. By F. J. Sheed. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. vii + 192. Price $1.25. 


In his foreword Mr. Sheed states that the material in this 
volume originally appeared in ‘This Publishing Business,” a 
pamphlet issued several times a year by the house of Sheed 
and Ward. Brief though these eighty articles are, they are 
challenging introductions to the men and women whose works 
have been published by Sheed and Ward during the past fif- 
teen years. They touch upon many of the great names as well 
as factors and elements that have contributed to a Catholic 
literary revival. The back of the volume contains biographical 
data on Karl Adam, Rudolf Allers, Rev. John Arendzen, 
Hilaire Belloc, Nicolas Alexandrovich Berdyaev, Maurice 
Blondel, Leon Bloy, Jean Charlot, G. K. Chesterton, Paul 
Claudel, Alice Curtayne, Christopher Dawson, Dorothy Day, 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., Robert Farren, Rev. Leonard 
Feeney, S.J., Henri Gheon, Etienne Gilson, Leonce De Grand- 
maison, S.J., Ross J. S. Hoffman, Rev. Philip Hughes, George 
Hayward Joyce, S.J., Blanche Mary Kelly, Msgr. Ronald 
Knox, Edward Leen, Gertrude von Le Fort, Arnold Lunn, 
Jacques Maritain, Cyril Charles Martindale, S.J., Francois 
Mauriac, Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., Alfred Noyes, Rev. 
James O’Mahony, O.M.Cap., Karl Pfleger, Pierre Rousselot, 
Daniel Sargent, Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Halliday Gibson 
Sutherland, Bernard Wall, William Thomas Walsh, Maisie 
Ward, Edward Ingram Watkin, Evelyn Waugh and Mrs. 
Margaret Yeo —all associated with the current Catholic 
literary revival. 





Jesus as Men Saw Him. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 224. Price $2.00. 

“How did Jesus appear to the man in the street of His 
day?” “What did He do?” “What did He say?”—these are 
questions that the author answers as he portrays Jesus as 
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seen through the eyes of men around Him that, today, Christ 
may live in His followers. The material in the present volume 
is organized in ten chapters under the following headings: 
Jesus a Historic Personage, God Revealed in Jesus, The 
Knowledge of Jesus, The Power in Jesus, The Mercy of Jesus, 
The Wisdom of Jesus, The Compassion of Jesus, The Gentle- 


ness of Jesus, Jesus Living in the Faithful, and Jesus and the 
Saints. 





Then Jesus Said. Reflections on the Sunday and Feast-day 
Gospels. By Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. New York: The 
America Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 140. Price $1.50. 


This is the second volume of Father Blakely’s short in- 
structions dealing with the Sunday and Feast-day Gospels. 
Priests will find the content helpful in preparing their Sunday 
instruction, and the laity will find it most useful for a prayer- 
ful reading of the Gospel. 





The Beatitudes. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Inc., 1940. Pp. 176. Price $1.25. 


For each of the Beatitudes Father Lasance has compiled 


and edited material to further in the individual soul the way 
to real and everlasting happiness. 





By Jacob’s Well. A Planned Retreat. By the Most Rev. 
James Leen, C.S.Sp. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. 
Pp. x + 419. Price $3.50. 


American readers are already familiar with and enthusias- 
tic about Father Edward Leen’s works. In translating the 
present volume of his brother, the Archbishop of Port Louis, 
Mauretius, Father Leen has done a pleasing piece of work. 
The Archbishop shows his understanding of human nature in 
his presentation of the distractions and disorders of present 
day living. All phases of a complete retreat are included as 
he develops the good life of the soul that lives in Christ. Prior 
to his appointment as Bishop and then Archbishop of Port 
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Louis, the author was Professor of Theology in the French 
Seminary in Rome. The present volume consists of three 
meditations per day, for an eight-day retreat, together with 
introductory and concluding exercises. 


The Necessity for the Church. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1940. Pp. 
xi + 148. Price $1.75. 


Twenty-five years ago, before his reception into the 
Catholic Church, the author of this volume wrote another 
book called The Necessity of Christ. In the present volume 
his purpose is to show hw equally necessary to Christianity 
is the Catholic doctrine ot the Church. He has written it with 
an appreciation of the type of argument likely to prove most 
convincing to those who do not start off from a standpoint of 
authority, and who have no realization of the part authority 
plays in revealed Religion. The book deals with difficulties 
that the author once mentioned in an article, “Why I Should 
Find It Difficult to Become a Catholic.” published over ten 
years ago in the Atlantic Monthly. The volume is organized 
under the following chapter headings: Belief in the Church, 
Why the Church Is Not Believed In, Why the Church Is 
Necessary, The Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, Ob- 
jections and Difficulties Considered, The Way Opened to 
Appreciation of the Church, Conclusion. 





Wonder World of the Soul. By a Sister of Notre Dame de 
Namur. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 180. 
Price $1.50. 

Presented under seven headings — The Soul, Suffering, 
Obedience, Prayer, Charity, Progress and The King—this 
volume offers a compendium of the author’s spiritual reading 
over a period of years. From the Little Flower in particular, 
and from St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, Dom 
Chapman, Dom Marmion and others she has selected 
passages which she considers of importance in spiritual 
progress. The author’s personal reflections and observations 
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are typical of those that readers have found helpful in Lucent 
Clay, Vigil and Vine and Branch. 





Mother Seton’s Favorite Devotions. By a Sister of Charity. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 48. Price .30/.25. 


From various sources the author has assembled information 
on Mother Seton’s love of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
her devotion to our Lady, the saints and angels, and her 
favorite prayers. Other works have shown Mother Seton’s 
relations with her neighbor, family, close friends and those 
whom she made her friends. This short volume describes her 
relations with God and His saints. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 


The kindergarten teacher has a wealth of professional 
material to use in planning the learning experiences of the 
kindergarten through which the small child is supposed to 
grow in social adaptations, interest in the environment and 
muscular coordination. However, this material is all written 
from a secular point of view. There is almost a void in pro- 
fessional literature that will assist the teacher in setting up 
specific objectives and learning activities for the religious 
training of the very young. The home, indeed, is the place 
for the child to receive his first religious training. To help 
parents, Sister Mary, I.H.M., wrote ABC Religion.’ The 
chapter on “Religion Training’”’ in this brochure may be 
used by kindergarten teachers as a basis in outlining objec- 
tives and in making curriculum provision for them. Although 
Sister Mary’s material was prepared for mothers to use in 
training young children from birth to their entrance into 
school, the kindergarten teacher will find it most useful. 
Moreover, experience has already taught her that the aver- 
age home has done little in the way of religious training for 
the preschool child. Religion in the kindergarten suggests 
a number of problems for investigation— what should be 
included, what should be omitted, what the child needs and 
is ready for and what is definitely inhibitory in his religious 


* Sister Mary, I.H.M., ABC Religion, Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1940. Pp. 109. 
*Ibid., 34-58. 
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development. Sister Mary’s treatment of the Benedicite as 
a method of attracting the minds of children to God is full 
of suggestions. Teachers of small children will also find 
helpful material in the author’s treatment of the following 
topics: The Church as a Lesson Book, The World as a Les- 
son Book, Sacramentals as a Lesson Book, Teaching the 
Prayers, The Presence of God, Remote Preparation for First 


Communion, Remote Preparation for Confirmation and Fear 
of Sin. 


“THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION” IN 
THE SCALE FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
CATHOLIC PERIODICALS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Last May the Catholic Library Association undertook the 
evaluation of Catholic periodicals for secondary school 
libraries, a report of which appears in the December, 1940, 
number of the Catholic Library World.’ With a master list 
of 284 Catholic secondary schools, representing a fair sam- 
pling of schools according to size, sex, accreditation agency 
and organization, the investigation solicited data. Replies 
were procured from 153 schools or 54% of those approached. 
To the list of 33 Catholic magazines submitted, 30 addi- 
tional titles were added by different schools, each recom- 
mended from one to six times. In checking the list of maga- 
zines, librarians were urged to consider the needs of pupils, 
teachers and library staff. In the scale for evaluation the 
highest class value obtained was 9, a rating procured by 
America and the Catholic Periodical Index. The Catholic 
Digest, The Catholic World, Sign, Catholic Library World, 
Catholic School Journal and Queen’s Work showed a class 


*Richard James Hurley, “The Catholic High School Catalog Gets Under 
Way,” The Catholic Library World, Vol. 12, No. 3 (December, 1940), 79-85. 
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value of 8. The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION and 
two other magazines have a class value of 7. In mean rating, 
as can be seen from the foregoing, the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION ranks 9. Class values (quality scores) were 
procured by a statistical study of the mean and the standard 
deviation, and extended from 3 to 9. The ratings of seven 
library schools and a select list of 14 schools not in the core 
group were used as sub-groups of judges for comparative 
purposes. In the mean ratings of the 14 schools the JouRNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION took a higher position than the 
Catholic World and the Queen’s Work while, in the mean 
rating of library schools, only five periodicals—America, 
Catholic Periodical Index, Catholic Digest and Catholic 
Library World, had a higher rating. This JouRNAL is pleased 
with the recognition received in the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation’s scale. While high school pupils read America, The 
Catholic Digest, The Catholic World, The Sign and The 
Queen’s Work, only teachers have recourse to the professional 
magazine. 


THEOLOGY IN THE CURRICULUM OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In October, 1939, the National Catholic Alumni Federa- 
tion had as its convention theme, ‘““Man and Modern Secu- 
larism, Considered Especially with Regard to Education.” 
Revised for publication, the papers presented at that con- 
vention have just appeared in book form.* Part III, treat- 
ing of “The Return to American Higher Catholic Education 
of the Formal Teaching of Theology as a Science,” is offered 
to the Catholic colleges of America in their struggle to re- 
place naturalism by Religion as the guiding force of Amer- 


*Man and Modern Secularism. New York: Trinity Press, Inc. (704 Broad- 
way), 1940. Pp. 157. 
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ican education. In this symposium Rev. Gerald B. Phelan 
of the Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, treats of 
“Theology in the Curriculum of Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the Catholic 
University of America, presents “Theology in Catholic Col- 
leges as an Aid to the Lay Apostolate,” and Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock, Maryland, discusses 
“Necessary Adjustments to Overcome Practical Difficulties.” 
All interested in college and university Religion will find in 
these three papers splendid material for orientation, discus- 
sion, agreement and disagreement. In this issue of the Jour- 
NAL our space will permit consideration only of the first of 
these papers. 

We are pleased to see that Father Phelan made first a 
careful discrimination between “the question of the teaching 
of theology as a subject in the curriculum and the imparting 
of religious instruction combined with training in religious 
conduct and practice,” and, secondly, a definite distinction 
between Catholic education on the college level and Catholic 
education on the university level. Father Phelan stated: 

Religious instruction and its accompanying discipline in conduct 
and practice are designed to strengthen and develop the virtue of 
Religion, the highest and noblest of the moral virtues. The teaching 
of theology as a subject in the curriculum aims to give a scientific 
training in the knowledge of revealed truth. It is obvious that the 
virtue of Religion cannot be developed without instruction in religious 
truth and a corresponding growth in the theological virtues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity and the moral virtues of Prudence, Temperance, 
Fortitude and Justice. Consequently, religious instruction and train- 
ing in the practice of all the virtues forms part, and the most impor- 
tant part, of Catholic education at every level from the lowest grades 
of the primary school to the highest reaches of university learning. 
Such instruction and training may be imparted in catechism classes 
in classes of Christian doctrine, by instructions and sermons in the 
chapel, through sodalities and similar societies and confraternities as 
well as by and through the general discipline of the school or college. 
The teaching of theology, however, is a different matter, it is not just 


religious instruction. It demands a certain maturity of mind, a knowl- 
edge of the teachings of the Faith, and a familiar acquaintance with 
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revealed truth. Upon the basis of this knowledge, reason enlightened 
by faith, builds the science of theology. Theology is thus an intellec- 
tual discipline, and can be taught. Religion is a moral discipline, a 
virtue of the will, and therefore cannot be, properly speaking, a 
subject in the curriculum although it can and must be fostered and 
developed by instruction as well as training. 


Our Catholic colleges and universities, faithful to their calling, 
have not neglected to give their students religious instruction and 
training. The multiude of excellent Catholics, men and women, 
graduates of Catholic colleges and universities, to be found every- 
where throughout this country bear witness to the success which has 
attended the efforts of Catholic educators in America to sustain and 
develop the knowledge and practice of Religion in their students. No 
Catholic educator would wish to discount the value of such truly 
Catholic work. The question before us at present, therefore, is not 
introduced in disparagement of those splendid efforts but rather to 
discuss whether those very efforts could not themselves be still fur- 
ther strengthened and the high purposes of Catholic education still 
more fully achieved by the introduction into the curriculum of the 
formal teaching of theology as the science of Divine Faith. 


With regard to the second point, viz., the distinction to be made 
between education on the college level and on the university level, I 
beg to suggest that it, too, has an important bearing on the problem 
we are discussing. Students go to college when they have completed 
their high-school training, to receive more advanced instruction in 
the arts and sciences which form the subject-matter of a liberal 
education. They are gradually introduced to the study of these 
branches of learning according to the methods of scientific investiga- 
tion developed through the centuries and are expected to acquire some 
facility in dealing with the problems which arise in the course of their 
work on the basis of the specific norms and principles governing each 
of the arts and sciences they study. Within certain limits, specializa- 
tion is allowable, but in every well-organized college course there are 
some subjects which everybody regards as indispensable for an 
adequate training in any branch of college education. In a Catholic 
college, religious training is regarded as an indispensable part of 
college education. Generally speaking, however, Christian Doctrine 
is not taught according to the scientific methods which the science 
of theology has developed during the course of the ages, as other 
courses of the curriculum are. College students are given an insight 
into the sciences of material and living things, the science of history, 
the science of philosophy, the science of literary and artistic apprecia- 
tion and criticism, while they are not given a corresponding training 
in the science of theology. My contention in this paper is,—and. I 
hope to present my reasons for it presently,—that theology is entitled 
to a place in the curriculum of the Catholic college and entitled, also, 
to scientific treatment proportionate to the capacities of college stu- 
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dents and analogous to the scientific treatment commonly given to 
other subjects in the curriculum. Furthermore, I would contend that 
the value to the student of religious training and instruction in college 
would be considerably enhanced by the teaching of theology as a 
science. 

Coming now, to the question of education on the university level, 
we are dealing with a different matter. The university represents the 
highest level of academic instruction. It is the home of higher learning 
and the most important agency of intellectual training in the whole 
field of education. Students go to the university to receive advanced 
instruction in some particular branch of study and they come, pre- 
sumably, equipped with adequate knowledge of the arts and sciences 
which form the subject-matter of a general cultural education. At the 
university they expect to find all the departments of study and learning 
highly cultivated. In particular, they are warranted in expecting that 
the cultural ideal for which this or that university stands, will be 
represented at its best, dominating the whole atmosphere of the in- 
stitution, giving the tone to all its undertakings and providing a center 
around which the work of all other departments gravitates. 

For a Catholic university, theology is that sun around which the 
universe of learning revolves and which sheds its lustre upon all the 
departments and branches of profane learning. In the university, 
therefore, theology should be cultivated on a much higher plane than 
in the college. There, laity and clergy alike should find adequate pro- 
vision for higher studies in theology, expert guidance in their work 
and ample oportunity to acquire a thoroughly scientific education in 
sacred sciences. I may add—as I hope to show—that a Catholic 
university without a faculty of theology is in the language of the Holy 
See a corpus truncatum, a headless body.? 

. I should like to add, by way of digression, that the course of 
theology designed for students on the college level would, of neces- 
sity, be less detailed than the theological courses in a seminary, where 
priests are given the technical training required for the discharge of 
the sacred ministry. 4 fortiori it would be less profound than the 
advanced courses offered by the faculty of theology, in a university. 
But neither are the college courses in any other science as detailed 
as those of a technical scientific institute nor as broad and deep as 
those of a university department. Nevertheless, students in college 
cover the whole range of the science of physics, let us say, or the 
science of biology, without by any means exhausting the whole field. 
Similar courses could be given in theology and I think there can be 
no question but that students on the college level are as capable of 
learning the science of theology as they are of learning the science of 
biology or any other natural science.* 





* Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, “Theology in the Curriculum of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities,” Man and Modern Secularism, New York: Trinity Press, Inc. 
(704 Broadway), 1940, 128-131. 

*Tbid., p. 134. 
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We would have liked Father Phelan’s treatment even bet- 
ter if he had been more explicit in the distinction between 
courses in theology at the different levels of higher educa- 
tion. Nor does he show where in the undergraduate Religion 
curriculum he would place a course or courses in the science 
of theology. 

In the April and May numbers of this JOURNAL we shall 
quote from the papers presented by Father Connell and 
Father Murray. 


GROWTH FOR TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 


Father Phelan, in the paper just quoted, describes the 
title of professor of theology as the most honorable and most 
blessed title in the hierarchy of academic posts; he states 
that professors of theology should be second to none in 
training, professional competence and experience. Let us 
apply the same standard to teachers of Religion at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. Let us remind super- 
visors and superiors of the need of providing adequate prep- 
aration and appropriate opportunities for growth for all 
teachers of Religion. If the science of theology is primarily 
an intellectual pursuit to equip the educated man to meet 
intellectually the needs of his day, then how much more 
important is the learner’s earlier study of Christian Doctrine 
that has, for its primary purpose, the development of the 
religious character. Teacher preparation and the growth of 
teachers-in-service are problems closely identified with the 
success of our programs in religious education. Teachers of 
Religion at the elementary and secondary school level should 
have a preparation and background comparable at least, 
indeed we should say superior, to the preparation and back- 
ground of teachers in other subjects. During the present 
month summer schedules are planned. Let us hope that for 
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teachers of Religion generous provision will be made in 
content courses and courses in principles, methods and 
guidance. 


TEACHER INSTITUTES 


Many dioceses are already engaged in the preparation of 
teachers of Religion for vacation schools. Indeed, unless such 
a preparation is initiated soon and continued with at least 
weekly meetings for six or eight weeks, vacation schools 
will be lacking in an important phase of preparation. Insti- 
tutes open to all—men and women, religious and laity—have 
been found most helpful in preparing teachers of Religion 
for Confraternity classes. We recently requested a diocesan 
director to furnish us with information relative to teacher 
institutes that would be of help to other diocesan directors 
and priests who are interested in offering preparation to 
teachers looking forward to vacation schools in 1941. The 
following represents a summary of the information procured: 

(1) Each pastor was asked by the Bishop to invite zealous 
persons of his acquaintance to take part in the vacation 
school program; 

(2) Institutes (four) were located in districts that were 
convenient to the several sections of the city, and four in 
outlying areas as well; 

(3) Institutes met on six Saturdays in Lent; 


(4) Institutes were attended by Sisters, seminarians and 
laity, of which the last group included public school teachers, 
persons who were colored as well as white and mothers of 
families; 

(5) The faculties for the institutes were drawn from the 
religious communities that conduct the parochial schools 
within the various districts; 
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(6) The curriculum of the Institutes followed conscien- 
tiously the Religious Vacation School Manual, the official 
course of study of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
offering to the student teachers an outline of content and 
a method of teaching; 


(7) At the close of the session demonstrations were given 
by the student teachers. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND HOME ECONOMICS IN 
THE RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOL 


There are those who feel that we cannot attract boys and 
girls to a vacation school unless we offer them manual train- 
ing, art craft and home economics. Those who take this point 
of view have never learned that Religion classes may be 
made vitally interesting to boys and girls. The following 


paragraph illustrates how strong this notion may be in the 
minds and practices of well-meaning Catholics. It is indica- 
tive of the satisfaction that children can find in a summer 
school of Religion, one that is conducted for a period of four 
weeks, meeting each morning from Monday through Friday, 
with three hours daily of dynamic Religion study. The Re- 
ligious Vacation School Manual, issued by the National Cen- 
ter of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Washing- 
ton, offers a program for vacation schools that is the result 
of more than ten years of use and experimentation. 


In the past, for many summers, Catholic children in the locality had 
been attending vacation schools, under Catholic auspices, which of- 
fered a manual training and home economics program. When it was 
announced that this program would be supplanted by a one-hundred 
per cent Religious Vacation School, a storm of protest arose from 
those responsible for the direction of the manual training and eco- 
nomics’ vacation school. They felt that a full religious program would 
spell doom to the vacation school. They pleaded that such a plan 
lacked interest and would not appeal to the children, who undoubtedly 
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would prefer their usual sewing and cooking program. However, the 
Religious Vacation School opened. The classes were held in two pub- 
lic schools which the Bishop secured through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent of the Board of Education. ‘Twenty-one Sisters and 
eight lay instructors composed the faculty, and about six-hundred 
children attended. The Religious Vacation School program was faith- 
fully carried out according to schedule. A point of interest was that 
the Mass was celebrated once a week in the auditorium of each school. 
During the services the children sang hymns and parts of the Mass. 
The same group, who were so disturbed over the change in the type 
of school, were agreeably surprised to learn that the children were 
delighted and happy in their work and that they did not refer to 
manual training and home economics during the entire season. To the 
further surprise of these incredulous ones some of the children who 
had registered at the non-Catholic vacation schools withdrew and 
entered the Religious Vacation School. The work was so excellently 
presented to the children that when the school term came to a close 
they were reluctant to leave. 


THE CHRISTIAN FORMATION OF YOUTH 


The great spiritual and moral values which it is our business to 
inculcate as Catholic educators are being destroyed in Europe. This 
is not a destruction merely incidental to war; it is, with the dictators, 
the very purpose of the war, as evidenced by their attack on the 
Church, Religion and on God Himself. 

The realization of this must give us a higher sense of consecration 
and a more awful sense of the responsibilities which rest on us to 
teach the young men and women who come under our care the 
permanent and abiding quality of the moral and spiritual ideas that 
are at the basis of Catholic education, and to form our students in 
accordance with these ideas—the Christian formation of youth. 


(By Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, “A Message from the Chair- 
man,” College Newsletter, Volume IV, No. 1 (October, 1940), 
p. 1.) 





THE DIALOG MASS AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the first of a series of five articles treating of the 
Dialog Mass. Other articles will deal with ancient and medieval tradition, the 
rise and spread of Dialog Mass, the attitude of the Holy See and the Dialog 
Mass and Dialog Mass in America today. 


In reading the history of the papacy one is struck again 
and again by the suggestion that pontiffs inaugurate pro- 
grams, the ulterior results of which, however dimly glimpsed 
beforehand by their promoters, become evident in substance 
only at a much later date. And it is in no sense derogatory 
to the papal office to suggest that the Vicars of Christ did 
not at the time see the consequences for good as well as for 
evil that later emerged from their policies. Thus, to go no 
farther back than the Social Movement of Pope Leo XIII: 
it must be evident to any thinking man that we, in the 
central decades of this century, see depths of meaning unsus- 
pected by Pope Leo himself in those words written at the 
time of his death. “Catholic Action,” wrote an ambassador 
to the Vatican in 1903, as Leo lay on his catafalque, “has 
been oriented for long years, perhaps for centuries, in the 
direction given it by the great pope who has just dis- 
appeared. . . . Such action, intellectual at other times, and 
‘political’ in yet others, will today be social.’”” 

And when Pope Pius X took those steps that officially 
inaugurated the reform of worship we call the Liturgical 
Movement, he might have been greatly surprised if he had 
been told that he was giving occasion and impetus to a form 
of liturgical piety now universally known as the Dialog 


*E. Soderini, The Pontificate of Pope Leo XIII, London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1935, I, p. 223. 
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Mass. One might apply to this small detail words that Pius 
X used in connection with his efforts towards the reform of 
the Roman Breviary. Middle aged and elderly priests will 
recall that there was a revision of the Breviary during that 
pontificate. The revisions, such as they were, centering 
around the distribution of the psalms over the entire week, 
and the restoration to use of the Sunday Masses and Offices, 
were but an initial step towards the goal he had in view. 
The ultimate objective of thorough-going reform, especially 
on the historical side, was dependent upon patient scholar- 
ship over a long period. “But all these [reform projects] ,” 
wrote Pius in publishing his ad interim revisions, “demand 
in the judgment of learned and prudent men, studies both 
difficult and protracted. Hence, a cycle of many years must 
elapse before the liturgical temple, so to speak, which the 
mystical Bride of Christ fashioned with cunning skill to 
portray her love and faith, stands forth once more in its 
dignity and beauty, after the disfigurement of age has been 
cleansed away (deterso squalore vetustatis).’”* A phase ot 
the beauty and dignity of the temple that was perhaps en- 
tirely unsuspected by Pius X himself, emerges now as the 
Dialog Mass. Just what is meant by this expression, and 
what is the relationship of the Dialog Mass to the Liturgical 
Movement as a whole? In the Dialog Mass the entire con- 
gregation answers, along with its official representative, the 
server, to the priest, in running dialog, and recites, along 
with its hierarchical officiant, the priest, some of the parts 
sung at a High Mass, such as the Gloria and Credo. 

The case for the Dialog Mass as part of the Liturgical 
Movement might be stated syllogistically as follows: 

The Liturgical Movement seeks to restore active lay parti- 
cipation in Catholic public worship. 

But the Dialog Mass affords active lay participation in 
Catholic public worship. 

Therefore, the Liturgical Movement embodies the Dialog 
Mass as a means to its end. 

But the very fact that I speak of a “case” for the Dialog 


* Abhinc duos annos, Motu proprio, Oct. 13, 1913: cf. American Ecclesiastical 
Review, Vol. L, No. 1 (January, 1914), sqq. 54. 
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Mass, or appeal to a syllogism to give it footing, indicates 
that it is an accretion to the Liturgical Movement as orig- 
inally set on foot. If for the sake of argument we say that 
the modern Liturgical Movement rests chiefly on Pius X’s 
first great Motu proprio on sacred music of November 22, 
1903, it is clear that the Supreme Pontiff was legislating for 
active lay participation by means of singing the High Mass 
chants. Thus, the active lay participation by means of 
responding and reciting low Mass prayers is active participa- 
tion in a different sphere, and, as things stand now, an 
incomparably wider sphere. And if we suggest that the Dialog 
Mass was doubtless an unforeseen development of the 
wished-for lay participation, this is because the Holy See 
has never enjoined Dialog Mass, and, as will be set out in 
detail later, took an attitude of reserve and caution towards 
it for some years. It was not until 1935 that it became per- 
fectly clear that the Holy See had no objection to the intro- 
duction and supervision of the Dialog Mass by the local 
Ordinary in every diocese. 

Again, if we ask for the special timeliness just now in 
having teachers of Religion in America acquaint themselves 
with the concepts, the history and the initial procedures 
in introducing the Dialog Mass, the reason could be stated 
as follows: 


On the one hand American Catholics are now fairly 
well converted to the use of the missal, a prerequisite 
for most forms of active lay participation. 

On the other hand, barring notable local exceptions, 
the country as a whole, seems to be about as far from 
the prescribed form of active participation at High 
Mass as it was four decades ago. Therefore, the easy, 
introductory and intermediate method of active lay 
participation in low Mass, besides being a great good 
in itself, is the psychological and the logical step to- 
wards that form of worship set out in the papal pre- 
scriptions. 


To foster it would seem to be one of the most effective ways 
of following the true mind of our mother, the Church. 
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Let us go into the matter in somewhat greater detail. 
First of ail we are confronted with the basic question of 
active lay participation in Catholic worship. It has been 
objected over and over against modern Catholic worship 
that lay worshippers, despite their orthodoxy, suffer these 
three enormous handicaps: 


(1) They are cut off from participation through hearing 
by the use of an unknown language. 


(2) They are cut off from participation through singing 
by the use of music too difficult for the people. 


(3) They are cut off from communal, if silent, participa- 
tion by reason of the absence of a manual, and the wide- 
spread ignorance of the meaning of the ritual acts. 


The service of God in public worship, as elsewhere, is a 
reasonable service. It is not without a deep, psychological 
significance that every group that has broken away from 
Catholic unity in modern times has disengaged itself from 
the incubus of these handicaps. “Let them all sing, and they 
will all become Lutherans,” was an oft-repeated sixteenth- 
century slogan: it is pathetic in the extreme to see how 
millions were tricked into unorthodoxy when they thought 
they were being admitted into active lay participation for 
which they yearned. 


It must be clear that such a situation is abnormal, is not 
what divine wisdom intended Christian public worship to be, 
is a phase of Church-life demanding revision, reform. St. 
Paul wanted the layman to be in a position, by reason of 
having understood the public prayer, to “say the Amen to 
thy thanksgiving,” (I Cor. xiv, 16). He wanted the Ephesian 
Christians to be “speaking one to another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs,” (Eph. v, 19). While Paul him- 
self enjoyed that miraculous gift of tongues, whereby he 
was able to proclaim the wondrous works of God even in 
languages he himself did not understand, and enjoyed it 
more than all his Corinthian converts, and thanked God for 
it, “nevertheless in church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, so as to instruct others, than ten 
thousand words ‘in a tongue,’” (I Cor. xiv, 19). And as for 
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purely volitional association with public prayers he did not 
understand, that was unsuited, he felt, for Christian assem- 
blies, where the neighbor is to be built up (edified): 
For if I pray in a “tongue,” my spirit prayeth, but 
my understanding reapeth no fruit. 
What then is [to be done?]} 
I will pray with my spirit, 
I will pray with my understanding also: 
I will sing with my spirit, 
I will sing with my understanding also. 
Else, if thou bless [God] in spirit [alone], how 
shall he that filleth the place of the layman say 
the Amen to thy thanksgiving? 
For he knoweth not what thou sayest: thy thanks- 


giving is no doubt good, but thy neighbor is not 
edified. 


(I Cor. 14-17) 


So taught St. Paul, despite the fact that he knew as well 
as any theologians since his time that the essence of Catholic 
worship is what Christ does therein, and that the essence is 
saved even if the by-standers (or even the priest) know very 
little about what is being done. The fruits and values of the 
worship ex opere operato Christi are won, even if the other 
worshippers take no part ex opere operantium in the rites 
that externalize Christ’s ACTION. 

Yet how abnormal the situation of lay-exclusion (by the 
very force of circumstances) from any corporate participa- 
tion, or even intelligent private participation, really was, 
or is, becomes clear if we but confront that principle on 
which Pius X grounded his reform. His words, until they 
shall have become second nature to Catholics, cannot be 
quoted too often: 

Filled as we are with a most ardent desire to see the true Christian 
spirit* flourish in every respect and be preserved by all the faithful, 
we deem it necessary to provide before aught else for the sanctity and 
dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble for no other 
object than of acquiring this spirit* from its foremost and indispen- 
sable font, which is the active participation* in the most holy 
mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church.’ 


To this end everything else must yield: to this end ‘“En- 
* Motu Proprio, On Sacred Music, Nov. 22, 1903: translation, Catholic Church 


Music, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1933, p. 3. 
*Italics ours. 
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deavor should be made as far as possible to restore Greg- 
orian plainsong to the use of the people, so that the faithful 
may again take a more active part in the ecclesiastical offices, 
as was the case in ancient times.”** 

For the sake of the full picture, be it stated very clearly 
at this point that the reforms inaugurated by Pope Piux X 
were planned, even to details, long before his time, as far 
back, indeed, as the Council of Trent in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A subsequent article will deal directly with that fact, 
and will serve to indicate the adverse circumstances which 
resulted in the postponement of this phase of the Tridentine 
reform until our own age. 

When Piux X, then, put his hand to the task so long 
planned and so long delayed, of reforming Catholic worship, 
he set down his guiding principle in the words we have just 
quoted at length. It is not a question of reform for the sake 
of reform, not a question of this type of music or of that for 
reasons of art or beauty (though these come in incidentally), 
it is not a question of this or that particular action of lay 
participation for the sake of dignity or seemliness, but it is 
active participation because that was held to be a foremost 
and indispensable font of the true Christian spirit, so ines- 
capably necessary for the sanctification of the twentieth 
century. 

With this principle clearly in view, and carrying out (we 
again insist) plans long matured and held in reserve for the 
right moment, Pius X proceeded to foster active lay parti- 
cipation on the part of all in these three manners: 

(1) By making it possible, and obligatory, for them to 
sing at High Mass. This program was begun in 1903, and 
enjoined repeatedly. 

(2) By making it possible, and laudable, for them to re- 


ceive Holy Communion frequently, even daily, if free from 
known mortal sins. 


(3) By making it laudable, and to some extent obligatory 
in Rome, for the laity to have the missal prayers. 


*Op. cit., 23, cf. 5, translation cited as from Letter of Cardinal ‘Vicar, the 
original being the same. 
* Italics ours. 
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The second item on this program marked a sweeping 
change in Catholic pastoral practice against the usage of 
centuries. The matter at issue, of course, was disciplinary, 
but it touched Catholic piety at its very core. No papal 
decree for centuries was greeted with more marked tokens 
of gratitude; just as it is equally true to say that no decree 
in our century has been more widely resisted and evaded 
than the one on congregational singing of the plainsong. 
The one and the other look to the same end, popular parti- 
cipation in public worship in two different manners! 

The last item on the program is little known and requires 
a word of elucidation. In Jansenist times there had taken 
place, against Roman legislation, it is true, but nevertheless 
actually and over a wide area (the whole of France was at 
one time involved, and other countries were also infected), 
what we might call the abandonment of the Roman litur- 
gical books, and the substitution of rites locally composed. 
As long as the new books remained in Latin, the faith of 
the common people would not readily be contaminated by 
them. When the subsequent project of rendering them into 
the vernacular was broached, Rome reacted with sternness 
and vigor: it was made a matter of excommunication to 
publish missals in the vernacular. With the gradual waning 
of the danger, the prohibition had lost its point: Pius IX 
mitigated it, Leo XIII withdrew it entirely. Pius X, in 
publishing a revision of the catechism to be used in Rome, 
added for his diocesan subjects prayers recommended for 
use on Sundays at the Eucharistic Sacrifice. These prayers 
are the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, what we call 
today a leaflet missal minus the proper of the day. 

In the same catechism, as revised and published for Rome 
by Pius X, there is a passage on what we might call the 
supernatural psychology of the Church Year. It touches 
intimately the matter here discussed, active lay participa- 
tion in Catholic public worship: 

The feasts were instituted for the very purpose of rendering a 
common supreme cult of adoration to God in His temples. The cere- 
monies, words, melodies, in a word, all the externals, have been so 


well assembled and adapted to diverse circumstances that the mys- 
teries and the truths of the events celebrated cannot but penetrate 
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into the soul and there produce the corresponding acts and senti- 
ments. If the faithful were well-instructed, and celebrated the feasts 
in the spirit intended by the Church when she instituted them, there 
would be a notable renewal and increase of faith, piety and religious 
instruction; the entire life of the Christian would thereby become 
better and stronger.® 

Every good Christian by knowledge and encouragement 
would be led into a more active participation, with a conse- 
quent betterment of the entire Christian life. 

Pius X’s provisions for the restoration of plainchant were 
considered in 1903 to be “so clear as to need no special 
dilucidation,” but that hope being dashed, the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome restated and reeinforced them in 1912. Pre- 
fatory remarks over, his statement begins as follows: 

The best ecclesiastical traditions demand that the whole assembly 
of the faithful should join in the singing at all liturgical functions, 
by executing the parts of the text which are assigned to the choir, 
and that a special Schola Cantorum should alternate with the people, 
undertaking the more richly melodious parts, which should be strictly 
reserved to them. For this reason our Holy Father in his venerable 
Motu proprio of November 22, 1903, prescribed as follows: (par. 
3), “Endeavor should be made as far as possible to restore the 
Gregorian plainchant to the use of the people, in order that the 


faithful may once again take a more active part in ecclesiastical 
functions, as was the custom in olden times.’ 


Farther on this letter becomes more specific as to what 
constitutes the people’s part, when it urges pastors, by 
explaining the “high aims of the Holy Father,” and inviting 
“the faithful to cooperate in this matter especially by taking 
a more active part in the sacred functions, in singing the 
Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, etc., at High Mass, as well as in 
the psalms, the more familiar liturgical hymns, and hymns 
in the vulgar tongue.’” In fine, no effort was to be spared 
to effect that the entire congregation “may join in the parts 
allotted to the people.’”® 

So spoke Pius X at the beginning, the middle and end 
of his pontificate. Documents before me, bearing on this 





* Quoted here at second hand from L. Beauduin-V. Michel, Liturgy, The Life 
of the Church, Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1926, p. 34. 

*Letter of Cardinal Vicar, Feb. 2, 1912: translation quoted from Catholic 
Church Music, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1933, 22, 23. 

7Op. cit., paragraph 16. 

*Op. cit., paragraph 17. 
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subject from one angle or another, bear dates of 1903, 1905, 
1906, 1908, 1910, 1912 and 1913. For him active lay par- 
ticipation would be the result of knowledge, and would con- 
sist, besides using a missal, in the reception of Communion 
and in singing congregationally the Church’s song. 

Pope Benedict XV, for all the demands of the former 
World War upon his time, praised and blessed endeavors 
afoot to hold a Liturgical Congress “for the purpose of pro- 
moting a salutary reawakening of faith and of Christian 
piety.” He said in part: 

lor the spread amongst the faithful of an exact acquaintance with 
the liturgy: to inspire in their hearts a holy delight in the prayers, 
rites and chant, by means of which, in union with their common 
Mother, they pay their worship to God; to attract them to take an 
active part in the sacred Mysteries and in the ecclesiastical festivals :— 
All this cannot but serve admirably to bring the faithful into closer 
union with the priest, to lead them back to the Church, to nourish 
their piety, to give renewed vigor to their faith, to better their lives .. .° 

This document neither includes nor excludes the type of 
active participation which consists in responding and recit- 
ing at low Mass, what we call the Dialog Mass. That was, 
in all likelihood, still unknown at Rome, although by that 
date, 1915, it was making its appearance in the north. 


When the solicitudo omnium ecclesiarum descended on 
the shoulders of Pius XI, it lacked little of a quarter century 
since the Motu proprio of Pius X. That anniversary was not 
to be allowed to pass unnoticed, especially as it coincided 
with the sacerdotal golden jubilee of Pius XI. The new 
pontiff issued an Apostolic Constitution, On Divine Worship, 
vigorously and clearly restating the end and the means of 
the papal program of worship reform. In the short quotation 
that follows none will fail to note the old ideas, or the 
quickened tempo of the Post-War Vatican: 


In our times the chief object of Pope Pius X, in the Motu 
proprio which he issued twenty-five years ago, making certain pre- 
scriptions concerning Gregorian chant and sacred music, was to 
arouse and foster a Christian spirit in the faithful* ... The faithful 
come to church in order to derive piety from its chief source by 





* Letter to Rt. Rev. Marcet, O.S.B. (Montserrat), March 15, 1915: original 
published in Vida Christiana, 1 (1914-15), p. 247: translation in Orate Fratres, 
Vol. IX, No. 7 (May 18, 1935), p. 325. 

*Italics ours. 
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taking an active part in the venerated mysteries and in the public 
solemn prayers of the Church.’® 


Once the principles on which music is admitted into the 
service of worship have been rapidly discussed, the Vicar 
of Christ reverts again to the same theme of active lay 
participation. The quotation is somewhat lengthy, but in 
the whole matter of the Liturgical Movement is of the high- 
est importance: 

In order that the faithful may more actively participate in divine 
worship, let them be made once more to sing the Gregorian Chant, 
as far as it belongs to them to take part in it. It is most important 
that when the people assist in the sacred ceremonies, or when pious 
sodalities take part with the clergy in a procession, they should not 
be merely detached and silent spectators, but, filled with a deep sense 
of the beauty of the liturgy, they should sing alternately with the 
clergy or the choir, as it is prescribed. If this is done, then it will no 
‘onger happen that the people either make no answer at all to the 
public prayers—whether in the language of the liturgy or in the 
vernacular—or at best utter the responses in a low and subdued 
murmur."? 

It will be noted that in this last sentence, Piux XI says 
the communal singing will react upon and revivify communal 
responding at public prayers: the modern Dialog Mass begins 
at the other, and easier end, and by stimulating community 
consciousness by responding and reciting at low Mass, leads 
the way to congregational singing at High Mass and other 
functions. 

The rubrics of the solemn pontifical Mass prescribe that 
the canons and the vested ministers in the sanctuary, whose 
number may run into dozens, should recite two by two the 
prayers said at the foot of the altar and the Kyrie, and 
that all together should recite in unison with the bishop 
celebrant the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus.* This is, 
so to speak, a clerical Dialog Mass sandwiched into a High 
Mass. Our next article will deal with active lay participation 
in Christian antiquity and the middle ages, of which this 
clerical “Dialog Mass” at the Bishop’s High Mass is some- 
thing of a miniature. 





* Pius XI, On Divine Worship, Dec. 20, 1928: Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXI1 
(1929), 33 sqq. 

*“Ibid., paragraph 43: Catholic Church Music, Vol. IX, p. 43 

*™ Caeremoniale Episcoporum, II, viii, 32, 36, 39, 52. 
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“Every child in my class has given up candy for the whole 
of Lent,” Sister Helen rejoiced. ““And most of them have 
decided to give up movies, as well. It certainly shows that 
they have a good spirit. Don’t you think so?” 

Sister Immaculata considered a while before she asked, 
“Do they have any understanding of the meaning of Lent?” 

“Surely, yes,” responded Sister Helen. “They realize that 
it is a time of penance, and they are really performing pen- 
ances. They want to do what is right.” 

“T do not question at all either their good will or their 
generosity. What troubles me is that these boys and girls, 
already in high school, have no idea of Lent beyond the very 
negative one that it is a time for ‘not doing things.’ The 
lack is not in their good will, I think, but in our teaching.” 

“T certainly do not know what you expect of them,” said 
Sister Helen, disappointedly. “Whatever it is, I wonder 
whether it will not be more than one can rightly ask of 
children of fifteen years. Sometimes, you know, I’m afraid 
you expect too much of them.” Then, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “Tell me what you are doing to help your classes to 
keep Lent.” 

Sister Immaculata smiled. “That’s fair enough,” she said. 
“But it is kind of a long story, if you want to hear it all.” 

“T’ll take it all,” said Sister Helen with an expression of 
combined resignation and eagerness. She had a quick mental 
picture of the sixty modern lassies whose home-room was 
under Sister Immaculata’s direction. Most definitely not 
the “pious” type, she thought. It would be something to get 
them to give up movies. But she admitted to herself that 
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they seemed to be somewhat different lately. She could not 
say exactly what it was. If anything, they were livelier than 
ever, but their liveliness seemed to have more purpose. 
“Let’s have the record,” she said and settled herself to 


working crosses on the corporals that some of her girls 
had made. 


“You see, I really began to get them ready for Lent quite 
a while back,” Sister Immaculata began. “That is, in the 
celebration of Christmas and the Epiphany, I had in mind 
that as the Son of God became incarnate in order to redeem 
us, so our celebration of the mystery of His Incarnation 
must be a preparation for our celebration of the Paschal 
mysteries. That seems to me to be the spirit of the Church. 
Long ago it was the custom to make announcement on the 
feast of Christmas or of the Epiphany, of the date of 
Easter and to urge the faithful to prepare for this feast. 
Listen to this. It is a passage from a sermon given on the 
feast of the Epiphany about the close of the fifth century.” 
Sister reached for a card from her file and read: 

Wherefore, dearest brethren, after the revelation of the mystery 
of the human birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, after the recitation of 


such great miracles performed by Him, we announce to your minds, 
so devoted to the Paschal solemnities .. . 

This year, the sacred season of Lent will begin on such a month, 
on such a day; the celebration of the Last Supper on such a day; 
the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ at such a time;.. . 

I exhort you, therefore, dearest brethren, that you endeavor to 
live justly and devoutly, in chastity and sobriety, so that you may 
be worthy to come to that holy solemnity free from guilt and with 
an abundance of good works . . . Through the confession of sins, 
let us appease the anger of God, let us not repeat our former of- 
fenses, let us be merciful to those subject to us and embrace peace 
with a sincere mind, so that the mysteries of the most sacred Passion 
may make us sharers in the Resurrection of the Lord. (Ferotin, 
D.M., Le Liber Ordinum, Paris, 1904, col. 524, n.1.) 


“Tt is clear enough that the whole life of the Church cen- 
ters in the Paschal mysteries,” said Sister Helen, who had 
now put aside her sewing, the better to concentrate. “But tell 
me more of what you are doing in class.” 

“T cannot tell the various things that have happened along 
the way to give opportunity to bring home these truths, but 
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I can tell you the chief thing I have had in mind and have 
tried to make them understand. It is this: The whole mys- 
tery of Christmas and the Epiphany is the mystery of the 
‘Admirabile commercium, the ‘wondrous interchange’ in 
which ‘the Creator of mankind, assuming a living body, 
deigned to be born of a Virgin; and becoming man without 
man’s aid, bestowed on us His divinity’ (Lauds). Before 
this divine mystery, the response of the Church is twofold, 
it seems to me. For days and weeks she kneels, with her 
children about her, in profound and loving contemplation of 
the Son of God become incarnate. She knows, too, all of 
the time, what this means for her and for all of us, her 
children. There is the deepened Christ-life in her members; 
new energies are there. Then, every Christmas, conscious of 
the new surgings of divine life in her members, she rises 
from contemplation of the mystery of the Word Incarnate 
to set to work to foster and cultivate this Life. 

“She knows that this means a struggle. A struggle that 
in some respects has been different each year of the almost 
two thousand that she has known, but one which in other 
respects is always the same. For the enemy does not change, 
although his garb and tactics may. It is the same that con- 
fronted Christ Himself in the desert: the prince of this 
world, with his allies, the world and the flesh. Against them 
she prepares to battle. 

“During the Christmas-Epiphany period, then, I try to 
help the children to realize as much as possible the grace of 
our divine adoption which has come to us through the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. And it is always the case that the 
more profoundly the children realize the greatness of this 
grace, the stupendous dignity of being a child of God, the 
more clearly do they realize the responsibility they have 
of living according to this dignity. It is very easy then to 
see the purpose and meaning of the sacred season of Lent, 
during which holy Church sets herself to bring her children 
to an intensified living of the Christian life. 

“They have been considerably impressed by the fact that 
during the weeks before Easter, in the early days of the 
Church, those pagans who sought Baptism, after three years 
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spent in the catechumenate, somewhat as apprentices to 
the Christian life, were examined on how they had lived. 
Their sponsors were to testify whether during their catechu- 
menate they had had care for the widows, visited the sick 
and done all good works. 

“We have talked in class of the ‘Christian Revolution,’ 
of what is meant by ‘radical Catholicism,’ of what, precisely, 
is required of one who would live the complete Christian 
life here and now, March 1941. We have considered how the 
Christ-life should continually come to greater maturity in a 
Catholic. And we have tried to keep in mind always that 
the growth of the Christ-life in any individual person is not 
ever isolated from the life of the whole Church. Our whole 
plan of life then for Lent takes its direction from the pray- 
ers of the Church in the Mass for every day of Lent. The 
first great significant conclusion then which they have 
reached is that they will center their whole observance of 
Lent in the life of the Church. 

“Then I am doing something this year which I never did 
before. I thought it might be beyond the reach of the class, 
but they took it up with spirit. During the week or two 
before Lent, we made a study of the liturgy of Lent with 
the purpose of seeing precisely what the mind of the Church 
is, so that we might enter into it more completely. First we 
examined the Collects, Secrets and Postcommunions and 
prayers over the people for each day in each successive 
week. We listed the things for which the Church prays, which 
we considered the ‘ends,’ and we listed also what we called 
the ‘means’ whereby the Church expected to attain in these 
ends. 

“This was a very illuminating study. For instance, they 
were surprised to see how often during the first week of 
Lent, while the Church prays for us to be freed from the 
bonds of sins, she asks that our minds may be enlightened. 
A thought which they found to run through many of the 
prayers during the second week was that we are not waging 
the struggle alone, but that God is our helper.” 

“How fitting it is that the Gospel for the second Sunday 
in Lent is that of the Transfiguration,” said Sister Helen. 
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Sister Immaculata smiled. It was so typical of her com- 
panion, she thought, to be seeing implications far beyond 
what she herself was saying. She knew that Sister was mak- 
ing plans then and there to get these ideas over to her girls. 

“The study of the Masses for the second week in Lent,” 
Sister Immaculata continued, “has helped the young people 
to see a very important truth: that is, that while fasting, 
abstinence and prayer are insisted on by the Church during 
Lent, it is by God’s action, and by God’s action alone, that 
the soul is made holier, is more closely united with Christ. 
And they realize better, too, that it is especially in the Mass, 
through the sacrament of the Eucharist, that God works 
in our souls. Here we examined particularly the Postcom- 
munions. Let’s look at them now.” 

“Yes,” said Sister Helen, picking up a Missal from the 
desk. In a few minutes she continued: “Yes, I see now. 
I must tell mine these things. In the Postcommunion for 
Sunday it is clear as can be: .. . ‘ut quos tuis reficis sacra- 
mentis, tibi etiam placitis moribus dignanter deservire con- 
cedas.’ ‘Reficis’ means so much more than our ‘refresh,’ it 
seems to me. It gives an idea of our being made over, being 
transformed, and that is the purpose of the Eucharist, isn’t 
it?” 

“And for Monday,” Sister Helen continued. Sister Im- 
maculata smiled to herself as she saw that the role of 
teacher had been transferred; it was the best possible thing, 
she knew. “Why all through Lent, our purpose is to be freed 
from sin, and the prayer, ‘Haec nos communio, Domine, 
purget a crimine .. .’ brings home that not fasting or abstin- 
ence of itself can take away sin, but only His divine action 
who is the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world.” 

“Sister, I know one thing the children should do, and it 
seems to me now that it is the principal thing we should 
try to get them to do: that is, to have part in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass every day. You say that real conver- 
sion to God, real intense sincere living of the Christ-life is 
the objective of Lent. Why it stands to reason then that 
they must participate in the Mass as often as possible, for 
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it is there that they become changed more and more com- 
pletely into Christ. Look at the Postcommunion for Satur- 
day of the second week: ‘Sacramenti tui, Domine, divina 
libatio, penetralia nostri cordis infundat: et sui nos participes 
potenter efficiat.’ 


“But go ahead with your story, Sister, I think I inter- 
rupted you.” 


Sister Immaculata continued, rejoicing at the leaps and 
bounds by which Sister Helen had passed from the merely 
negative, ‘no candy, no movie’ view of Lent to the positive, 
vigorous one of eager, reverent, humble, devoted fostering 
of growth in the Christ-life. 

“See how we pray for ‘vigor of soul,’ in the Collect on 
Saturday,” she said. “‘We need to remember, all of the 
time, of course, that our penance and good works are re- 
quired; the Church reminds us of that constantly. But she 
reminds us, too, that it is God’s work in us, not our own, 
which brings about the vigorous life in Christ which is the 
goal of Lent. 

“What impressed them most of all, I think, in the liturgy 
of the third and fourth weeks, is the gradual way in which 
from day to day almost, the Church leads her children, 
penitent and fasting as they are, to ever closer intimacy 
with God. ‘Be ye followers of God, as most dear children,’ 
she tells us. It is, one of the girls said, as if the Church waits 
only until we have sincerely proved our readiness to give up, 
for love of God, some of the pleasures of time, before she 
wants to share more deeply with us her experience of the 
joys of eternal life. They see that Letare Sunday fits into 
the whole movement of Lent and is not, as they had thought 
it, a break or sudden transition in the spirit of the season.” 

“The Collect for Wednesday of the fourth week expresses 
this very thought,” said Sister Helen. Listen to this: ‘Grant, 
we beseech Thee, almighty God, that we who are chastised 
by the fasts we have undertaken may rejoice also with holy 
devotion: that our earthly affections being weakened we may 
more easily apprehend heavenly things.’ ” 


“Tn our discussions of Lent as a period for the perfecting 
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of our life in Christ, we have considered in what direction 
and toward what goal this way of life leads. They see that 
the goal of the members of Christ can be nothing else than 
the goal of Christ our Head,—that is, His Passion, death 
and glorious Resurrection—His victorious Sacrifice. One 
who had just finished reading S.M.C.’s Spark in the Reeds 
told how the life of the English priest narrated therein illus- 
trated this truth. The story had evidently made a consider- 
able impression. We talked a little of how the lives of saints 
showed that this was the way of the Christian life. This all 
made an excellent introduction to the study of Passiontide.” 

“That is wonderful,” said Sister Helen. ‘“‘They can see that 
truth so clearly in the lives of the saints,—for example, St. 
John Bosco. And St. Thomas More. St. Therese, of course. 
It is true of all of them, I know. And especially for our Blessed 
Mother. I understand that so much better since reading Our 
Lady of Sorrows by Journet. Did the children understand at 
all, do you think, that since we are members of Christ, we are 
included in His Passion and death and resurrection? As if 
there is something of His Passion which is the portion of 
each of His members?” 

“T trust so,” answered Sister Immaculata. “This thought 
was the center of our study of the liturgy of Holy Week. 
Through union with Christ in His Passion and death to union 
with Him in His triumphant resurrection: this they recog- 
nized as the heart of our celebration of the Paschal mys- 
teries. They loved the prayers of Holy Week. And I am 
convinced that this looking ahead to them is going to be a 
great help to them in living with the Church during Lent, 
for they understand better what the mind and intention of 
the Church is.” 

“Sister,” interrupted Sister Helen, “did they see the Col- 
lects for Holy Saturday? Did they notice this one, after the 
second prophecy? Why, in it we pray that God ‘will let the 
whole world experience and see that what was fallen is 
raised up, what was old is made new, and all things are re- 
established, through Him from whom they had their first 
being.’ Wouldn’t it make a tremendous difference if this 
transformation were accomplished so completely in all of us 
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that the world of 1941 could not help seeing Christ living in 
His Church!” 

“There is the challenge of the Christian life,” Sister Im- 
maculata exclaimed. “It has been a revelation to some of 
the young people to see better what a glorious strong and 
beautiful thing, what an over-powering great thing Catholic 
life is. Apparently they had thought of it mainly as negative 
and passive, altogether a refraining. And the natural sad 
consequence of this was that they looked for the fulfillment 
of life apart from the life of the Church. It is wonderful to 
see how God’s grace enlightens them. I think some of them 
would understand now how truly Leon Bloy spoke when he 
said that the only real tragedy in life is not to be a saint.” 

“Well, Lent is only beginning now, and there is time yet 
for me to help my girls to see better the real meaning of 
Lent,” Sister Helen said. “Then I think they will be giving 
up candy and movies and much more besides. And espe- 
cially, I hope they will be uniting their self-immolation daily 
with the sacrifice of Christ in the Mass. So they will be trans- 
formed more and more perfectly into Christ. And then, as 
the Church prays in the Collect after the ninth prophecy on 
Holy Saturday,” Sister continued, as she fingered her Missal, 
“may we all understand better ‘that the creation of the 
world in the beginning was not a more excellent thing than 
the immolation of Christ our Passover at the end of time.’ ” 


THE PARISH CENSUS—A CANDID CAMERA 


The pastor or the priest in charge of the parish census may 
simplify the work of the Fishers by comparing the parish baptismal 
records over a number of years with the records of the parochial 
school and the list of the public school children who attend school 
year religious instruction classes. The results of this check will pro- 
vide a working list for the Fishers, but it is left to their ingenuity 
and initiative to discover the children of families who have recently 
come to the parish but whose names do not appear on the parish 
or school records. 


“The Parish Census—A Candid Camera,” The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Catholic Action, Vol. XXII, No. 5 (May, 
1940), p. 10. 














TEACHING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: Looking toward Easter, teachers will find the following paper 
most timely. It was presented by Father Connell in Los Angeles at the Sixth 
National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, at a meeting that 
considered the doctrine of the Resurrection for the teacher and methods for the 
teacher to use with the same. With the April issue this JourNAL will continue 
Father Connell’s series of articles treating of the virtues. 

The doctrine that Jesus Christ rose from the tomb, glori- 
ous and immortal, on the third day after His death, is one of 
the basic articles of the Christian faith. St. Paul did not 
hesitate to say: “If Christ be not risen again, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (1-Cor., 15:14). 
The Resurrection is one of the components of the more gen- 
eral doctrine of the Incarnation, which all are obliged to 
believe explicitly as a matter of grave precept—and, accord- 
ing to some theologians, even as a necessary means to eternal 
salvation. Accordingly, those who are privileged to teach 
Christian doctrine should make every effort to explain the 
doctrine of the Resurrection so clearly and so impressively 
that even their youngest pupils will grasp its meaning and 
its importance and will be led to apply its sublime lessons 
to their daily lives. 

The doctrine of the Resurrection has a threefold aspect— 
historical, theological and devotional. The main objective 
of the first is to prove the truth of the Gospel narrative of 
our Lord’s death and subsequent return to life. Nowadays 
the fact of the Resurrection is emphatically denied not only 
by those who professedly reject Christ and His Religion but 
even by many who regard themselves as orthodox Chris- 
tians. For example, some of the members of the Anglican 
Commission on Christian Doctrine, which issued its report 
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two years ago, were of the opinion that the doctrine of 
Christ’s Resurrection should be interpreted in a “symbolic” 
sense—in other words, that it should be viewed as a myth 
(Irish Ecclesiastical Record, September 1938). Thus, out- 
side the Catholic Church, there is an ever increasing tend- 
ency to deny factual value to the New Testament assertion 
that Jesus Christ truly died and shortly afterwards truly 
lived again in the same body that had been buried in the 
sepulchre. Hence, teachers of Christian doctrine must regard 
it as vital to present their pupils with a complete and logical 
proof of the historical reality of the Resurrection. 


In furnishing this proof, the Gospel—which is the main 
source of our data—is employed, not as a divinely inspired 
record, but as a merely human account. As such it can be 
proved to the historically trustworthy by the same norms 
that are used to substantiate the truthfulness of any his- 
torical narrative. The teacher should present the proofs for 
the reliability of the Gospel, at least summarily, then explain 
the essential facts pertinent to the Resurrection. First, that 
Christ did not merely swoon on the cross—as some ration- 
alists have claimed—but really died, is manifest both from 
the conduct of His friends, who would never have buried 
Him if there was the slightest possibility that life remained 
in His mangled body, and from the willingness of His ene- 
mies to have Him removed from the cross with the evident 
conviction that He was dead. A confirming argument is the 
fact that His side was opened by a lance. And even in the 
extreme hypothesis that death was only apparent, how could 
a man in so weakened a condition have survived in the tomb 
without any care for a day and a half and at the end of that 
time have pushed away the heavy stone and come forth in 
full vigor? 

Moreover, the theory that the followers of Christ only 
imagined that they saw Him risen from the dead is amply 
refuted by the number of times He was seen and by the 
number of persons who testified to having seen Him—on 
one occasion more than five hundred (I Cor., 15:6). It is 
utterly absurd to suppose that so many should simultane- 
ously have been deceived by their imagination. Add to this 
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the evidence for the physical reality of Christ’s body pro- 
vided by the occasion when the doubting Thomas touched 
His Master’s hands and side and by the fact that after His 
Resurrection our Lord partook of food. Furthermore, to 
assert that the disciples fabricated the story that the tomb 
was empty and that they had seen Christ living again is 
absolutely ridiculous. Men do not lie unless there is some- 
thing to be gained thereby, and the Apostles, by preaching 
the Resurrection of our Savior, gained nothing but persecu- 
tion, imprisonment and death. Besides, in this supposition, 
why did not the enemies of Christ go to the tomb and pro- 
duce the body? Finally, to hold that the Apostles stole the 
body of their Master is to propose another untenable theory, 
implying that a band of timid men, disheartened and be- 
wildered by their leader’s death, should have the courage 
to brave a company of armed soldiers and the cleverness 
to open the tomb and remove the body without being 
detected. 

All these points can and should be brought out by the 
teacher of Christian doctrine, for they contain the principal 
arguments on which the historical truth of the Resurrection 
is based and afford an adequate refutation of the various 
theories which have been adduced against it by unbelievers. 
If these points are properly presented, even children of ten 
or eleven years should be able to understand them and re- 
member them for life. It would be well for the teacher to 
warn the pupils against false notions about the Resurrection, 
which can be easily drawn from the popular artistic pre- 
sentation of Christ’s departure from the tomb. Usually our 
Lord is portrayed as coming forth from the sepulchre in 
resplendent majesty, the stone being already rolled away, 
while the soldiers crouch in terror before Him. Now, accord- 
ing to the common interpretation of Catholic scholars, Christ 
came through the walls of the sepulchre while it was still 
sealed. Moreover, His Resurrection was not perceived by 
the guards. It was only later, when the stone was rolled 
away by an angel and they saw the empty sepulchre, that they 
could infer that the Crucified had risen from the dead. 

An interesting sidelight on the Resurrection can be pro- 
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vided by a description of the holy shroud of Turin, which 
bears the image of the dead Christ and, according to many 
scholarly investigators, corroborated by recent photographic 
findings, is the actual winding-sheet in which the body of our 
Savior was buried. An account of this relic, aided by pic- 
tures, will not fail to interest the young, and will surely 
leave on their minds a lasting impression of the sacred body 
which lay in the tomb from the sombre eventide of the first 
Good Friday to the glorious morn of the first Easter. 

Under the second or theological aspect of the Resurrec- 
tion, the teacher must first emphasize its apologetic signi- 
ficance. The Resurrection is the most convincing proof given 
to mankind of the divine origin and of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and its probative value is as great as it was when 
the apostles announced it to the people of Jerusalem to 
prove that their teaching was from God. Indeed, our Lord 
Himself intended that it should be the chief argument for 
the credibility of His Religion, for when asked for a sign 
for the truth of His words, He declared: “‘Destroy this tem- 
ple (that is, His body) and in three days I will raise it up” 
(John 2:19). To perceive the full force of this argument 
the child must be taught the nature and the apologetic im- 
portance of a miracle. In the strict sense, a miracle is a 
perceptible fact surpassing all the powers of nature, and 
accordingly, produced by God. As such, it is an infallible 
testimony to the correctness of the teaching in whose favor 
it is produced, since the God of wisdom and truth cannot 
substantiate an error or a lie. The application of these ideas 
to the Resurrection of Christ will greatly aid the child to 
recognize the impregnable foundations on which Christianity 
rests and will prepare him to give a logical defense of his 
Religion when it is challenged. 

Another important theological phase of the Resurrection 
is its place in the divine plan of the redemption. The teacher 
must guard against making the statement that by His Resur- 
rection our Lord merited a glorious resurrection for all His 
faithful followers. This is not sound theology, for the period 
in which Christ could merit terminated at the moment of 
His death on Calvary. At the same time, it is true that the 
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Resurrection had an intimate bearing on the work of the 
Redemption, inasmuch as it manifested the eternal Father’s 
acceptance of the divine Victim sacrificed on the Cross for 
the salvation of mankind. Moreover, in the divine decrees 
it was ordained that through the risen humanity of Christ 
the graces merited by His passion were to be conferred on 
mankind permanently and in fullest measure. And in the 
reception of grace or justification, the soul reproduces in a 
sense the redemptive activity of our Savior in that it dies 
to sin and rises to a new life of grace. In this sense St. Paul 
says: “Christ was delivered up for our sins and rose again 
for our justification (Rom. 4:25, cf. Prat, Theology of St. 
Paul, II, 211). Furthermore, it is through the glorified hu- 
manity of our Savior, as an instrument of divine power, that 
the dead will rise on the last day and the just will receive 
the reward of eternal life merited for them by the passion 
and death of the Redeemer. 

Catechetical instructions on the Resurrection should also 
include the theological truth that our Lord rose from the 
dead by His own power, and from this standpoint His return 
to life differed from the resurrection of the Blessed Virgin, 
which was effected, not by herself, but solely by the power 
of God. However, the personal activity of Christ in His own 
Resurrection.is to be understood in the sense that His divine 
nature was the principal cause of this miracle, and His 
human nature was only the instrumental cause, both ele- 
ments of which—soul and body—concurred by mutually 
re-uniting themselves (St. Thomas, Summa, P. III, Q. 53, 
a. 4). Another interesting theological detail that can be 
pointed out is the fact that even during the hours between 
His death and His Resurrection, the Son of God remained 
personally united both to His human soul and to His body, 
so that the dead body in the tomb as well as the living soul 
in Limbo was worthy of the highest type of adoration. 

The third aspect of the doctrine of the Resurrection, the 
devotional, is in reality only the application to the individual 
Christian of certain truths of faith and theological beliefs 
relative to this doctrine. The most important is the consoling 
truth that all who serve Christ faithfully are destined to a 
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resurrection unto eternal life, similar to His and accompanied 
by the same privileges that were bestowed on Him the first 
Easter morn. It is incongruous for preachers and teachers 
always to be describing the punishments that will be meted 
out to the wicked, and to say little or nothing about the 
reward reserved for the just. And it is important to note, in 
discoursing on eternal happiness, that after the general 
resurrection the bodies as well as the souls of the just will 
be glorified as was the humanity of Christ. Theologians de- 
duce from revelation that the bodies of the saints will be 
zndowed with four special qualities—impassibility, or im- 
munity from suffering and death, subtility, or the complete 
subservience of the body to the soul, agility, or the power 
to traverse space with great rapidity, and clarity, or heavenly 
brightness and beauty. These perfections were possessed by 
the risen body of Christ. 


The teaching of the doctrine of the Resurrection also 
affords an opportunity of applying in a personal and devo- 
tional manner the sublime dogma of the Mystical Body. It 
was as the Head of all mankind that Christ was glorified, 
and in the plan of His heavenly Father His glory, like His 
grace, is to redound to us, His members. In the words of 
St. Paul: “He that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead 
shall quicken also your mortal bodies, because of His spirit 
that dwelleth in you” (Rom. 8:11). As a very practical 
lesson it can be pointed out that since it was only through 
the patient enduring of His passion that Christ entered into 
glory, His faithful followers when called on to bear suffer- 
ings should be encouraged by the thought that their trials 
are intended by God as a preparation for a share in the 
eternal happiness of Him whose living members are they by 
grace and charity. 


The doctrine of the Resurrection also provides a potent 
incentive to the frequent and fervent reception of Holy 
Communion. It is the glorified body of Christ that is given 
to us in the sacrament of the altar imparting to the worthy 
communicant a pledge of future glory, according to our 
Lord’s own promise: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
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my blood hath life everlasting, and I will raise him up on 
the last day” (John 6:55). 

Such would seem to be the main points to be emphasized 
by the teacher of Christian doctrine in explaining the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The three aspects which have been 
mentioned in this paper—historical, theological and devo- 
tional—should not be proposed as separate entities but 
should rather be explained in such wise that they will blend 
together into an integral exposition of this doctrine that will 
be convincing, interesting and inspiring. And it can safely be 
asserted that there is no thruth of our faith better calculated 
to bring consolation and encouragement to our Catholic 
people at the present day. They live in a world that is sur- 
feited with cruelty and injustice and pain. It is our duty te 
train them from childhood ever to keep before their minds 
the vivid realization that for those who endure the sufferings 
of life’s brief exile in the spirit of Christian faith and resig- 
nation there is prepared a reward exceeding great in the 
kingdom of Him who by His patient endurance of the Cross 
merited a triumphant Resurrection to life eternal. 


HOW TO SET UP A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN A 
CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 


For years I have gained great insight and inspiration from a sen- 
tence of Bishop Spalding of Peoria, one of America’s great educators 
(from “Glimpses of Truth”), so I shall share it with you. “Education 
is a process, and the chief failure of educators is due to the fact that 
they think they must turn out products, whereas their duty is to 
start, stimulate and direct processes of self-activity that shall last as 
long as life.” 


(Sister Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., ‘How to Set up a Guidance 
Program in a Catholic Secondary School,” The N.C.E.A. Bul- 
letin, XXXVII, No. 1 (August, 1940), p. 377.) 
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RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





One of the difficulties which occur to us in reading the 
story of our Lord’s life is the limited success which He 
seems to have had in turning the Jews to the new kingdom 
of God. They were slow to accept His message even at the 
best, and they did so only with the encouragement of His 
teaching in parables, and His supporting His teachings and 
claims with miracles. A partial explanation of this is found 
in the elevated character of the message which our Lord 
conveyed, a message which was not only hard to appre- 
ciate but likewise difficult to put into practice. 


It is still more surprising, however, to meet in the Gospels 
so much evidence of direct and open opposition to our Lord. 
There is, in fact, a uniform development of this opposition 
corresponding to the development of His self-manifestation. 
The more our Lord approached in His sermons the complete 
manifestation of His divinity, the more intense became the 
hatred of some of the Jews, and the more active their deci- 
sion to kill Him. Again, a partial explanation of this opposi- 
tion may be discovered in the fact that it is found exclusively 
among the officials of Judaism, on the part of scribes, Phari- 
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sees, priests. He was disturbing their tenure, their influence 
with the people; He was replacing a temporal with a spiritual 
ideal. 

The fundamental explanation of this opposition to Christ 
is first presented to us in the Old Testament. The story of 
Adam and Eve reveals the existence of powers of evil. 
Through these powers wickedness was introduced into the 
world. All the history of mankind reveals, and all man’s 
future prospects involve the contest between God’s effort 
to keep man in a close and supernatural relationship with 
Him, and the striving of the powers of evil to snatch man 
from this relationship. This notion of struggle between the 
spirit of good and the spirit of evil is found in almost all 
messianic prophecy. The first promise of the Messias plainly 
speaks of the enmity between the woman and the devil, and 
between their offspring. When the Messias is described as a 
king, He is promised victory over His enemies; when the 
prophecy deals with His kingdom, its ultimate domination 
is assured, but only after a struggle. In either case, as we 
have seen, the struggle and the victory must be placed in 
the spiritual order as the King is God Himself, and His 
kingdom is supernatural. The second part of the prophecy 
of Zacharias (from chapter nine to the end) is engaged 
entirely with a description of this contest. 

In the light of these prophecies we must read the story 
of our Lord. He Himself gives us this direction when He 
indicates His approaching passion as the victory over the 
“Prince of this world”; or when He tells Nicodemus that 
all men are divided into two groups, those on His side, and 
those on the side of evil. Accepting these guidances, it is not 
difficult to see the manifestation of the struggle between 
good and evil, between God and Satan, in the opposition 
met by our Lord. 

We need speak only of formal opposition, although at 
least part of man’s slowness to turn fully to Christ is due to 
the darkness of mind that follows upon sin. There is, how- 
ever, something intangible about this resistance. Of the 
formal opposition, on the other hand, we have plenty of 
evidence. That which is unfolded for us in the Gospels may 
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be considered under three heads: direct attacks of Satan 
upon our Lord; indirect attacks through diabolic possession ; 
opposition on the part of human agents of evil. 


The most notable and instructive evidence of diabolic 
interference in the work of our Lord is the story of His 
temptation by the devil. The evangelists have preserved 
the memory of the event for many reasons. Of these the 
chief is the encouragement we derive from Christ’s victory. 
But for our present purpose it has another lesson: it demon- 
strates the special interest Satan had in determining whether 
our Lord actually was the Messias, the Son of God. Our 
Lord put aside each of the temptations by quoting from the 
Old Testament which embodied the will of God. There is no 
other attempt made by Satan to interfere with the Person 
of Our Lord; in fact, from this time on the powers of evil 
trembled at His presence. 


If we find the devil approaching our Lord to tempt Him, 
we need not be surprised at the frequency of diabolic pos- 
session at that time. Such invasion of the devil into private 
lives was known before, as it has been known since. The 
Jews long before the coming of Christ had built up various 
schemes for driving out devils. We read of exorcisms per- 
formed by the apostles after the death of our Lord. The 
phenomenon, in fact, is recorded all down through the his- 
tory of the Church, and is not altogether unknown in our 
own time. And yet we may admit, from the Gospel narrative, 
that occurrences of posession were more frequent while our 
Lord was on earth. 


Some rationalists have tried to set the whole matter aside 
by saying that the instances given in the Gospels were cases 
merely of ailment popularly attributed to diabolic posses- 
sion. We know, of course, that the Jews, in the spirit of Old 
Testament thought, admitted that almost every ill that came 
upon them was a divine punishment. This is not quite the 
same as admitting that it was due to the presence of a devil. 
The Jews knew and made the distinction between these two 
sources of physical ills. The objection moreover is illogical, 
in that it holds a conclusion much wider than its premises. 
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If any fact in the Gospels merits credence, it is that of 
diabolic possession. 

Commentators have observed an interesting fact in this 
connection. Of the instances of diabolic possession given in 
the Gospels, none are associated with Judea, while many are 
narrated of the other sections of Palestine. This fact is 
explained, as general diabolic activity at the time is ex- 
plained, as being due to the willingness of the people outside 
Judea to accept our Lord. In Judea itself there had been 
set up already a rather efficient barrier to His work—the 
influence of the Pharisees. In other sections of the country 
the people came to Him readily. To attack our Lord directly 
was for Satan an impossibility; therefore, he harassed the 
people, hoping by this disturbance to distract them from the 
message of Christ. 

There was, perhaps, no way in which our Lord’s power 
so impressed the people as when He drove the devils out of 
their victims by a mere word. Jewish exorcists, almost like 
physicians, were then, as later and earlier, very busy. Their 
methods of exorcism were mostly of the nature of charms 
or incantations. They were also elaborate. One ointment, 
for example, had to be prepared from a poisonous root, 
secured at the proper phase of the moon, the salve concocted 
with a measure of mystery and incantation, and finally ap- 
plied with due ceremony. The results were, as might be 
expected, hardly successful. In striking contrast to such 
demonstrations, our Lord showed that He had complete 
mastery over the powers of evil: the devils cried out at His 
presence, they departed from their victims at His word. 

Again, the lesson we draw from the aggregate of these 
narratives is that of Christ’s victory over the powers of 
evil. This lesson implies two others. The first is that the 
struggle between good and evil was in full progress. The 
second is that our protection from evil lies in close union 
with Christ. These two lessons were fully intended by our 
Lord, and they were not missed by the simple people of 
Palestine whose following after Him in great crowds was 
7 no little way due to His manifestation of this power over 

atan. 
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There can also be little doubt that the officials of Judaism, 
who did so much to prevent our Lord’s work were, at times, 
consciously or otherwise, serving as agents of Satan. Our 
Lord Himself accuses them of this when He pointed out 
that in their refusal to accept Him they were doing the work 
of their father, the devil. That their activity was on the side 
of evil needs no demonstration. It is seen at its worst in the 
official attempt to destroy popular faith in Christ, an attempt 
which was going on from the early months of Christ’s min- 
istry to His final appearance in Jerusalem. They sought con- 
stantly to catch Him in an error, in order to show before 
the people their own intellectual superiority; they attributed 
His exorcisms to a league with devil; they suggested doubts 
to the people; finally, they threatened with excommunica- 
tion any who would profess belief in Him. Not all of this 
opposition can be assigned to mere personal misunderstand- 
ing of Christ, or to traditional prejudice. Satan guided it and 
stimulated it. 

When we consider the story of the early Church in rela- 
tion to this question of diabolic activity, a remarkable fact 
is brought to our attention. The words of our Lord, “Behold 
I am with you all days,” meant more than a promise of 
assistance; they predicted His real presence in the sense 
so beautifully grasped by St. Paul who comes to the actual 
identification of Christ and His Church. This identification 
is strikingly verified in the early chapters of Acts. The ex- 
periences of the infant Church were the same as those of 
Christ Himself, and in no way is this made clearer than in 
the opposition the apostles had to face. 

It is true that instances of direct effort on the part of 
Satan to interfere with their work are few as the story is 
told. Instances of less direct effort are numerous. Exorcism 
is mentioned as needed in every place where the Church 
was established. But exorcism means that the devil was still 
actively disturbing those who might be drawn to the new 
life of Christianity. Agents of Satan may be seen in indi- 
viduals, like Elymas at Paphos and Simon at Samaria. The 
opposition met by the Church in Jerusalem, and especially 
by Paul in his mission to the Gentiles, likewise bears the 
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stamp of intervention on the part of Satan. Later, the 
bloody persecutions endured by the Church may have had 
the same sponsor. 

This interpretation of the life of the early Church is 
thrown like a light upon all her history, including our own 
time, by both St. Paul and St. John. They both give the 
same picture. In writing to the Thessalonians, St. Paul (2 
Thess. chapter 2) warns the Christians that the mystery of 
lawlessness was even then at work, held in restraint, how- 
ever, by divine providence. The time would come, he said, 
when in God’s plan that restraint would be removed and 
Satan would be revealed and given sway, but only that he 
might finally be disposed of at the second coming of our 
Lord. This is substantially the same picture that is unfolded 
in St. John’s Apocalypse. In either case the thing that in- 
terests us now is that the powers of evil are still active, 
seeking to prevent God’s work in the world as they have 
done from the beginning of man’s history. 

From our own experienecs, and from what we see going 
on in the world about us, we should be able to appreciate 
the obstacles which stand in the way of our Lord’s mis- 
sion. “If they have done this to me, they will do it also to 
you.” In us and in the Church Christ is still living. Against 
Him now, in His mystical body, as against Him in the flesh, 
the powers of darkness, the Prince of this world, are actively 
arrayed. But our great consolation in this contest is the 
picture of Christ given us in the Gospels, driving away the 
devil with only the words, “Begone, Satan!” 


CATHOLIC CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES IN TRAINING 
FOR CIVIC VIRTUE 


The social studies lend themselves quite easily and naturally to 
relationship with Catholic doctrine, and no curriculum is really 
Catholic unless these studies are distinctly and definitely so. A 
Catholic school may do without Catholic. long division, Catholic 
chemistry and even Catholic spelling, but unless history, geography, 


civics, sociology, literature and art are Catholic the school that teaches 
them is not. 


(Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, “Catholic Concepts and Attitudes 
in Training for Civic Virtue,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, (February, 1940), p. 77.) 











THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 


QUIZ MATERIAL 





INTRODUCTION 


In October, 1940, as part of its quarterly service to parish 
Sodalities, the Central Office of the Sodality of Our Lady 
began the publication of brief quizzes based on the Sunday 
Gospels. For each month’s meeting of the Sodality’s Euchar- 
istic Committee this quiz offers seven questions and their 
answers. To illustrate, the March quiz gives seven questions 
with answers, based on the Sundays of the ecclesiastical 
year that occurred in the month of February, 1941. The 
Central Office of the Sodality, in rendering this service to 
parish Sodalities, made up of adults as most of our readers 
know, has for its purpose to make Christ better known to 
its members. In presenting the following new monthly feat- 
ure of this magazine the JouRNAL acknowledges that the 
idea was received from Dorothy Willman’s service to parish 
Sodalities. 

While it is not an uncommon practice for Catholic schools, 
particularly in the upper grades of the elementary school and 
during the high school years, to give pupils some classroom 
experience with the Sunday Gospels, the practice is not at 
all general. It is a practice, however, that offers most valu- 
able learning experiences, both as to content and method. 
During adult life Catholics read or hear the Gospel for each 
Sunday. Through it they weekly have an opportunity to 
review one or more incidents from the life of Christ—to hear 
Christ teaching and to see Him put His teachings into prac- 
tice. But do Catholics really listen to the Sunday Gospel? 

In the Mass the Church surrounds the Gospel with prayers 
and ceremony. It is an important moment in the Mass of the 
Catechumens, ‘‘the central part of this service designed to 
instruct us in the truths of faith.”* That our children and 


* Paul Bussard, The Sacrifice, St. Paul, Minn.: The Leaflet Missal, 1939, p. 86. 
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vouth may become a generation of adults who have the habit 
and ability to use the Gospel of the Sunday Mass for the 
purpose for which the Church intended it, this JoURNAL is 
beginning the publication of a series of exercises, the first 
of which appear below. Teachers will observe that these 
exercises are based directly on the content of the Sunday 
Gospel. While there are teachers who may wish to use this 
material for study purposes in Friday Religion classes, this 
JouRNAL recommends that they be used as quizzes on Mon- 
day mornings. If pupils or older students know that they 
will be questioned on Monday morning relative to the con- 
tent of Sunday’s Gospel, they will give it more careful atten- 
tion, both as they read it themselves and as they hear it 
read from the pulpit. Teachers should not be surprised if, 
at first, pupils’ replies to a quiz are conspicuously unsatisfac- 
tory. This is to be expected. To answer correctly all the 
questions in an exercise will require most active attention 
during two readings of the Gospel. The realization of this 
type of attention should be our objective in this work. If 
pupils and students acquire it, they will have a tool of learn- 
ing that will serve them during their entire lives, a practice 
that will keep them close to the teachings and example of 
Christ. 


THE First SUNDAY OF LENT 


IN 1941—-MARCH SECOND 


1. What is the subject matter of the Gospel for the First 
Sunday of Lent? 

2. How did our Lord answer the tempter when he said: 
“Tf Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread?” 


3. Why did the devil tempt our Lord to turn stones into 
bread? 


4. What did our Lord say to the devil when he tried to 
get Jesus to cast Himself from the pinnacle of the temple? 


5. What quotation from the Old Testament did the devil 
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use in tempting Jesus to throw Himself from the pinnacle 
of the temple? 

6. How did our Lord reply to the devil when he tempted 
Jesus to fall down and adore him? 

7. How many times did the devil tempt our Lord? 

8. What happened when the devil left Jesus? 


9. What sentence tells us that God permitted His divine 
Son to be tempted by the devil? 


In our study of Christian Doctrine we learned the follow- 
ing about temptation: 
(1) The chief way in which the bad angels try to harm us is by 
tempting us to sin. 


(2) Some temptations come to us from the bad angels, but other 
temptations come from ourselves and from the persons and things 
around us. 


(3) We can always resist temptations, because no temptation can 
force us into sin, and God will always help us if we ask Him. 


1. Describe a temptation that a boy or girl may have 
when it would be well to remember the Gospel for the First 
Sunday of Lent. 


2. What is one thing in today’s Gospel that you would 
like to remember? 
* + * 


THE SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
IN 1941—MARCH NINTH 
1. Who was with Jesus when he went up into the 
mountain? 
2. How did Jesus look when He was transfigured? 
3. What did Peter say to Jesus? 
4. What did the voice from the cloud say? 


5. How did Jesus treat the apostles when they “fell upon 
their faces and were very much afraid?” 


6. When did Jesus say that the apostles could speak of the 
vision they had seen? 
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1. Mention a time when a member of this class could 
say: “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 


2. Describe a situation when you would like to remember 
the voice of God the Father saying: “This is My belove. 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 


3. What is an occasion when it would be well to remember 
the voice of God saying: “Hear ye Him”? 


4. Why should we like to consider Jesus touching the fear- 
ful apostles and saying, “Arise, and fear not’’? 
* * * 


THE THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
IN 1941—MARCH SIXTEENTH 
1. In what three ways did men receive our Lord’s cure 
of the man who had a devil and who was dumb? 


2. How did Jesus answer those who said that He cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils? 


3. What did our Lord say about the person (1) who “is 
not with” Him; (2) who “does not gather with” Him? 


4. When a voice from the crowd blessed His Mother, 
whom did Jesus say are blessed? 


1. Give an example from every day life that will show 
you understand the quotation: “He that is not with Me is 
against Me.” 


2. Mention three occasions that you have to “hear the 
word of God.” 


3. List as many helps as you can that God gives to man to 
assist him in keeping His word. 


es * * 
THE FourtH SUNDAY OF LENT 
IN 1941—MARCH TWENTY-THIRD 


1. Why did a great multitude follow Jesus as He “went 
over the Sea of Galilee”? 
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2. Why did Jesus say to Philip: “Where shall we buy 
>read that these may eat?” 

3. How many barley loaves and fishes did the boy that 
Andrew told about have? 

4. How many men sat down on the grass at the command 
of Jesus? 

5. What did Jesus do before distributing the loaves? 

6. What did Jesus tell His disciples to do with the frag- 
ments which remained? 

7. How many baskets of fragments remained from the five 
barley loaves after the five thousand had eaten? 


8. What did the disciples say when they saw what a mir- 
acle Jesus had done? 


9. Why did Jesus hasten into the mountain? 


1. Jesus tried Philip. Tell of an occasion when Jesus might 
be “trying” a member of this class. 


2. What are three reasons why a boy should give thanks 
to God for the food he eats? 


3. Try to chart a picture of five thousand men sitting 
on the grassy side of the mountain receiving food from 
Jesus. 


4. How can you imitate our Lord’s consideration for 
others? 


5. The following statements are from the lesson on Holy 
Communion in the Catechism. Explain each sentence in a 
way that will show you understand its meaning. 


To receive more abundantly the graces of Holy Com- 
munion, we should strive to be most fervent and to free our- 
selves from deliberate venial sins. 


The chief effects of a worthy Holy Communion are: 
(1) A closer union with our Lord and a more fervent love of God 
and of our neighbor ; 
(2) An increase of sanctifying grace; 
(3) Preservation from mortal sin and the remission of venial sin; 
(4) The lessening of our inclinations to sin and the help to prac- 
tice good works. 
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PAssION SUNDAY 
IN 1941—MARCH THIRTIETH 


1. What did Jesus declare about Himself in the Gospel 
for Passion Sunday? 


2. Whom did Jesus say hear the words of God? 


3. What is the reward of the man who keeps the word 
of God? 


4. What are the two words with which Jesus declared 
that for Him there is neither past nor future but a present 
that continues forever? 


5. How did the Jews treat Jesus when He told them that 
“before Abraham was made, I am?” 


6. By what name does Jesus speak of God, the first Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, in this Gospel? 


1. Name ten things that Catholics must do who observe 
the word of God. 


2. Describe a situation when it would be well for you to 
remember that the Jews took up stones to cast at Jesus 
when He announced that He was God. 


KEY 


First SUNDAY OF LENT 


1. Christ’s temptations in the desert. 

2. “Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.” 

3. The devil wanted to find out if Jesus would yield to his hunger. 
4. “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

5. “He hath given His angels charge over Thee, and in their hands 
shall they bear Thee up, lest perhaps Thou dash Thy foot against 
a stone.” 

6. “Begone, Satan, for it is written, “The Lord thy God shalt thou 
adore, and Him only shalt thou serve’.” 

7. Three times. 

8. Angels came and ministered to Him. 

9. “Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by 
the devil.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


1. Peter, James and John (the brother of James). 

2. His face shone as the sun; His garments were white as snow. 
3. “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 

4. “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” 

5. He went over to them, touched them and said: “Arise and fear 
not.” 

6. When the Son of man would be risen from the dead. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 


1. (1) Many in admiration; (2) Some said that He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils; (3) Some asked for a 
sign from heaven. 

2. “If Satan be divided against himself, how shall his kingdom 
stand,” (preceded by: “Every kindom divided against itself shall 
be brought to desolation, and house upon house shall fall). 


3. (1) He “is against Me;” (2) scattereth. 
4. Those who hear the word of God and keep it. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 


1. They saw the miracles which He performed for those who were 
diseased. 

. To try Philip. Jesus Himself knew what He would do. 

. Five barley loaves and two fishes. 

About five thousand. 

5. He gave thanks. 

. He told them to gather up the fragments “lest they be lost.” 
twelve. 

. “This is of a truth the prophet that is to come into the world.” 
. He knew that they would come to take Him by force and make 
im king. 


PWN 
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PASSION SUNDAY 


. That He was God. 

. He that is of God. 

He shall not see eternal death forever. 
“I am.” 


. They took up stones to cast at Him. 
6. My Father. 
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High School Religion 





“CHRISTIANITY IS CHRIST” 


REVEREND WILLIAM A. VAN ROO, S. J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


These things Jesus spoke, and lifting His eyes to heaven, He said, Father, 
the hour is come, glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify Thee. As Thou 
hast given Him power over all flesh, that He may give eternal life to all whom 
Thou hast given Him. Now this is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. (John, 17. 1-3). 

When man had made a hopeless mess of life, God looked 
mercifully upon his misery. In the fulness of time He sent 
His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to restore to men the 
divine life which they lost, to bring them back to their 
Father’s house and to teach them how to live as His chil- 
dren. Jesus Christ was himself their teacher, their lesson and 
their life. Moreover, He was their great motive: in His 
human nature, His human personality, men found the clear- 
est vision of the goodness and wisdom and power and beauty 


of God. Jesus Christ was and is the ideal and the inspiration 
of man. 


Jesus Christ is the way, the truth and the life. “Christi- 
anity is Christ.” What a paradox that there should be Chris- 
tians who are strangers to Christ! And yet the sad fact faces 
us: most of our Catholic youth do not really know Christ. 
He does not live for them as a real person, as the center and 
source of their life. This is the testimony of the Reverend 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J., after many years spent in the guidance 
of youth:* 


*Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth, St. Louis, 
Missouri: The Queen’s Work (3742 West Pine Boulevard), 1938, p. 166. 
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. young people of today do not know the man Christ. My tests 
of their knowledge have proved this. Early in their careers they are 
given the proofs for the divinity of Christ. Those proofs are later 
repeated, probably several times. The young people know why Christ 
was God. But why was He man? And what sort of man was He? 
What sort of man is He? 

Where in our educational system is there a course on the God- 
Man, His characteristics, His personality, the reasons that lay back 
of His teachings, the human motives that inspired those teachings ? 

Others have felt the need for a course based on the life 
and personality of our Lord. Notable among them is the 
Reverend William H. Russell, who has developed such a 
course for his own classes and has recently published a life of 
Christ designed to serve as a text.’ I believe that we should 
have a high school Religion course of this type, and that 
the Religion curriculum can be adjusted to admit a full year 
course in the third or fourth year. In the present paper I 
shall not offer a definite syllabus for the course. Rather I 
shall try to give helpful suggestions regarding aims and 
principles, methods, texts and curriculum organization. 


AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 


Clearly, the aim of this course and of all Religion courses 
is to form other Christs. “To me to live is Christ”—\this 
ideal is to be realized in every student.* To achieve this ideal 
we shall strive to foster a personal attachment to Christ, 
for such was God’s own way of teaching fallen man: He 
showed us Christ. 

Catholic youth will love Catholic life, the Christ-life, 
insofar as they love Christ. Ideas are fine. Devotion, faith, 
love are all very fine. But they can lose out in the pull 
against flesh and blood realities, if they are not fastened 
upon an object which is a real, living, moving power—a 
person who can win our love and draw our deepest devotion 
and loyalty to himself. Every great movement centers about 
a person, a mover, who can capture the imagination and 
emotion and finally the minds of men. And the personal 

> Rev. Wm. H. Russell, Christ the Leader. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1939, pp. x + 458. 


*Rev. Wm. H. Russell, “The Aim and Content of the High School Religion 
Course,” Catholic Educational Review, March, 1924, 144-152. 
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attachment of every follower will grow as he comes to know 
better the admirable qualities of his leader. 

Our Religion is a personal Religion; our God is a personal 
God, the Trinity of Persons in One God. But our personal 
relations with the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in their divine 
nature must have been weak; we need a visible person, a 
God whose goodness we can perceive. And God had compas- 
sion on our weakness. Jesus Christ is our God, the source 
of our divine life. And He is also Man, the most winning, 
the most lovable of all men. Our whole Christian life, all of 
our creed and code and cult, is a glorious living in and with 
Christ. Our Mass and Communion, our prayer, our loyalty 
and obedience—all are personal relationships with Him. 
God has made the whole of Christian life a glorious romance: 
Christ loving and seeking and conquering the souls of men. 
How dare we teach that life other than it isP How dare we 
strip it of its human appeal? 

“Come and see” Christ, and you will love Him and abide 
with Him; this must be our principle. Show Christ to our 
Catholic youth at the age when they seek a leader and a 
friend, in a day when men are clamoring for true leadership 
in a world of too many leaders. 

“Come and see” Christ. How? Again God shows us the 
way; His own Book, the life-story of His Son, will show us 
Christ. And every page of the Gospels breathes the spirit of 
Christ upon the man who approaches the sacred words with 
reverence and eagerness to receive the Spirit of God. We can 
make these pages live for others, if we have ever let them 
live for ourselves, for the Holy Spirit will be working 
with us. 

We may lay down the following principles to guide us in 
outlining a course on the life and personality of our Lord: 

1. Christianity Is Christ: the Christ-life is best under- 
stood and most loved when it is seen in relation to the person 
of our Lord, and is realized to be a living in and with Him. 

2. Person and Personality: the all-important emphasis is 
on person and personality. Personal relations with Christ; 
Christ in the building of my personality. 

3. The Gospels: The best way to know Christ is by pray- 
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erful reading of the Holy Gospels, seeing and hearing the 
most beautiful of the sons of men as He moves and speaks 
in the divinely-inspired, grace-laden pages. 

4. Adolescence: This is the opportune time for bringing 
youth to Christ. He is the Ideal, the Leader which youth is 
seeking. Deep loyalty to Christ in Catholic youth is the sure 
pledge of a strong Catholic manhood. 

5. The Teacher: the teacher’s chief part in the whole 
process is inspiration.“ He must help his boys to see the 
beauty of Christ’s personality. Beauty and emotional appeal 
must be enlisted, that Christ may catch the imagination and 
emotion and intellect—the whole souled devotion—of youth.° 

6. Integration: Christ and the Christ-life in our students 
is the great integrating force, the principle which informs 
the whole of Christian education. Christ is the center of all 
human endeavor, of all human history. The youth who has 
enthroned Christ in his heart, who has realized Christ’s place 
in his life and in the world, will have that unifying principle 
which alone can complete his “‘education.” The end-product 
of such a training will be that armony for which we strive 
in humanistic training: “Harmony seen, heard, felt and loved 
in art; harmony penetrated and abstracted in science; har- 
mony assimilated in philosophy; harmony contemplated, 
loved and adored in Religion .. .”” 


GENERAL METHODS 


The basic text for the course should be the New Testa- 
ment; I shall discuss the question of a further text later. 

The Religion teacher better than any other may boast 
that his is a unique subject. This is especially true if he 
teaches a course devoted to the loving study of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This is a unique course, and it deserves a unique 
approach. More than ever is the teacher bound to give an 
example of Christlikeness: to live the life he is trying to 
make his boys love. Moreover, he is using a unique text, and 


* Jaime Castiello, A Humane Psychology of Education, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1936, p. 44. 


*Ibid., p. 52; Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., op. cit., 63-72. 
*Jaime Castiello, op. cit., p. 166. 
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a great part of his duty is the proper reverence and spirit 
of faith in dealing with the inspired books. I suggest, there- 
fore, that he employ methods adapted to his task. For ex- 
ample, he could begin and end his classes with the prayers 
published in the common editions of the Bible for recitation 
before and after reading the Scriptures, beautiful prayers 
with the unction of Scriptural language, begging for the 
Spirit of Truth. An excellent way of developing the practice 
of reading the Scripture daily would be to encourage his 
boys to make the fifteen minute indulgence reading, teach- 
ing them to pray before reading and to read prayerfully. 
Above all the teacher must cultivate his own personal 
knowledge and love of Christ through meditation and pray- 
erful reading.Much of the success of his teaching will depend 
upon his ability to read and interpret the Gospels. He will 
never be able to make Christ live for his pupils unless he 
has come to know Christ and unless he burns with an enthu- 
siasm and zeal to make Christ known. I mention the import- 
ance of the teacher’s knowledge of Christ and ability to read 
and interpret Christ’s words. This is a point which cannot 
be stressed too much. The teacher must have put on Christ; 
he must have the spirit of Christ, the “mind of Christ,” if 
he is to be “orthodox.” He must give his boys a Christ-like 
Christ. Too often priests and religious with a flare for the 
dramatic or the sweet or the “‘he-man” flavor the words of 
our Lord to suit their own peculiar taste. And so we hear a 
Christ who is petulant, or weak, or rough, as the case may 
be. Nor is the fault confined to oral interpretation. Mau- 
riac’s book, Life of Jesus, is a good example, I believe, of a 
failure to give us Jesus Christ, God and Man, as He really 
was and is. I shall discuss the good and bad features of the 
book in connection with the problem of texts on the life of 
Christ. It is always a bad thing for a teacher to be “off” in 
his interpretation of a subject, for a history professor to mis- 
interpret the spirit of the renaissance or the character of 
Louis XIV. But for the Religion teacher to misinterpret the 


"Francois Mauriac, Life of Jesus, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 
Pp. ix + 260. 
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character of Christ, to give us a weak or soft or gruff or 
petulant Christ, is insufferable. 


PEDAGOGICAL DEVICES 


There is one great principle of teaching which has been 
described in many ways, and has been made the basis of 
whole theories of education and even of literary art. One 
such theory is the Herbartian doctrine concerning the apper- 
ceptive mass. Another is Newman’s “philosophical habit of 
mind,” outlined in his Jdea of a University—which Father 
McMahon calls the “‘apperceptive mass at its highest level.’” 
In the field of literary theory and criticism, the principle 
underlies what Mackail speaks of as “largeness in literature” 
the literary device which heightens the effect of present 
words or actions by setting them against the broad back- 
ground of the past. Yet another perhaps unconscious applica- 
tion of the principle by the poet has been observed by Sir 
Sidney Colvin in his essay, On Concentration and Suggestion 
in Poetry.’ He refers to that “magical disproportion between 
the fewness of the words used and the fullness of the imagin- 
ative, emotional and intellectual meaning from outside and 
beyond themselves with which they are charged. . . .”. What 
is the fundamental principle underlying these theories? On 
the level of intellect, it may be traced to that chief of the 
intellectual virtues, sapienta, which passes beyond particular 
facts, beyond even knowledge of things in their very essence, 
and holds all things in their proper relationships among them- 
selves and toward the great center of reference, God. As it 
carries over into man’s emotional and imaginative life we may 
call it the reverberations of this sapienta through the whole 
man; the psychologist would explain it in terms of associ- 
ation. 

If the teacher is to make Christ live before the eyes of 
his pupils, first of all he must present Christ against the 
rich background of the history of mankind: the long cen- 
turies of yearning, the gradual revelation, the story of God’s 


*John T. McMahon, Some Methods of Teaching Religion, New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1928, 6-7. 

*Sir Sidney Colvin, On Concentration and Suggestion in Poetry, English 
Association Pamphlet No. 32, June, 1915. 
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chosen people, the picture of a dying pagan world. Secondly, 
he must set off each word and action of Christ against the 
external background of His own life: Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Capharnaum, Bethania, Jerusalem. Finalty, and perhaps 
most important of all, at each stage of our Lord’s life, he 
must try to understand the inner life, so far as we can rev- 
erently conjecture it: Jesus’ full vision of God and of man- 
kind; His interior life of devotion to His heavenly Father 
and of zealous, consuming love for men; His vision of Cal- 
vary and the long centuries of faith and treachery, love 
and hate. If we learn to see the whole Christ, to think and 
feel with Christ, the Gospel pages become for us the richest 
and most beautiful of all, and our Lord’s every word is full 
of meaning and rich with the emotions of His Heart, even 
the fewness of His words or, at times, His silence is eloquent. 


THE BIBLE AS A REFERENCE BOOK 


At the very beginning of the course the pupil should be 
introduced to the New Testament. The best introduction, 
I believe, would be through the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
It is perhaps the most approachable of the Gospels, and is 
beautifully written. A rather rapid reading could be accom- 
panied be a survey given in the first two or three classes. 
Thus the teacher could trace the outline of our Lord’s life, 
profiting by the chronology of St. Luke’s account; point out 
many of the great events; and above all, help students to 
note the beauty and attractiveness of Christ as we follow 
Him through the Gospel. For nearly all pupils this will be 
the first complete reading of a Gospel, and normally it will 
produce a deep impression. Even in one reading the per- 
sonality of Christ stands out prominently. After this intro- 
duction, I think that the pupils ought to read St. John’s 
Gospel, the Acts, then St. Matthew or St. Mark or both, 
and finally some selections from the Epistles. They could 
be encouraged to make the fifteen minutes’ indulgenced 
reading daily, prayerful reading, not made with the desire 
to cover the greatest possible ground. I believe that it is 
essential to keep up such prayerful reading throughout the 
year, giving individual guidance as to order and amount, 
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and not regarding it or referring to it as the usual “home- 
work.” Fifteen minutes daily or at least four times a week 
would be a light burden. Along with this reading, other real 
study should be done. The reason for this distinction in the 
type of reading and study should be clear; we are using a 
unique book, with a unique purpose. It is not merely a text- 
book; another “life” will serve as a text. Rather it is the 
Book of books, which should be read prayerfully and lov- 
ingly, and not merely worked over. The New Testament 
should become the life-long companion and support of 
Catholics. 

Though some life of Christ will be needed as a text, the 
New Testament should be used continually as a reference 
book, to read passages in context, to find our Lord’s words in 
full, etc. Any number of small projects could be assigned: 
finding and reading in context the Sunday Gospel and Epistle 
and other parts of the Proper of the Mass; explaining the 
meaning of important but somewhat puzzling words of our 
Lord, or of some prophecy and its fulfillment; memorizing 
important passages and beautiful words of Christ. I shall 
say more later on project or theme work. 

Finally, with regard to general methods, I should like to 
emphasize the important principle mentioned above: Christ 
is the principle of integration. All literature and all history 
can be understood adequately only in reference to Jesus 
Christ. Consequently, these studies should be correlated with 
the study of Christ. Naturally this correlation can be effected 
fully from the point of view of any one subject only in the 
courses taught in that subject. But much can be done in the 
Religion course to impress the pupils with the fact that 
Christ is the center of reference, that the Incarnation is the 
central fact in the history of mankind, that all literature and 
all humanism, all seeking for that life which is best for man, 
all are meaningless without Christ, in whom we find the 
human ideal realized, and many of the questions of life 
answered. I shall have more to say on this point when I 
discuss the Bible as literature. Suffice it to say that the alert 
teacher will always find new illustrations in his reading and 
in daily life and current events to show Christ’s place and 
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Christ’s meaning in life. Thus, he may run across a note 
on the “Christ of the Andes,” or he may read or hear of 
Father Hubbard erecting a statue of Christ the King on 
the northernmost point of our continent, with ‘the out- 
stretched arms of the Savior embracing both hemispheres, 
and Soviet Siberia just at His fingertips. A little ingenuity 
in presenting this new idea in class or on his bulletin board 
will teach his boys a lesson which they will not forget about 
what Christ means to the world. It will pay him to keep an 
eye on the mission magazines for stories which bring home 
the same lesson, often revealing the beautiful childlike devo- 
tion of a whole people to Christ. The appeal of distant lands, 
and of the missionaries’ adventures, and of a strange people 
will make the lesson more striking. Man is always interested 
in men, and at first is almost shocked to find that people in 
distant countries, people who wear strange clothes and speak 
a strange language, are very much like himself. It is a notable 
fact, too, which teachers ought never to forget, that often 
we do not realize what Christ means or could mean to us 
until we have seen what He means to others. 


SPECIAL METHODS 


The main body of work in the course is to be the study 
of our Lord’s life on the basis of a suitable text which sup- 
plies the necessary chronological guide and connection of 
events, as well as the backgrounds of Jewish history and 
customs, the prophecies concerning Christ, and features of 
geography and the life of the people which give us an ade- 
quate setting for the events related in the Gospels. In that 
study opportunity will be found for pointing out and review- 
ing the chief facts of Creed, Code and Cult learned in pre- 
vious courses. Though I shall make no effort in the present 
paper to outline a definite syllabus, I think that such a syl- 
labus should be prepared. Thus, for example, the teacher 
should have a definite plan regarding his treatment of the 
Eucharist and the other sacraments, the commandments, the 
revelation of the mystery of the most holy Trinity, the 
establishment of the Church. He shall have to plan résumés 
of what has been seen on such subjects. The suggestions 
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which I shall make presently concerning project work deal 
in part with such résumé work, for example, the project on 
prayer or on the personality of Christ. For the most part, 
however, they deal with other questions which might serve 
as discussion topics or as projects for theme work or merely 
as suggestions which the teacher may follow in the presenta- 
tion of parts of the course. I stress especially “personality 
studies” and the question of dealing with the Bible as liter- 
ature. With regard to the latter point, I have not so much 
the pupil in mind, as the teacher. The high school course on 
the life and personality of our Lord is not the place for 
extended discussion of such a question; it is extremely im- 
portant, however, that the teacher understand the problem 
and be able to define his position. Then whenever the ques- 
tion of the Bible as literature comes up, or when he endeavors 
to correlate his work with the pupils’ literary studies, he will 
not be caught unawares. The personality studies, on the 
other hand, should play an important role in the course. 


It is a familiar cry in our day that this is the age of great 
personalities; all over the world causes are appealing to 
youth, causes which demand great sacrifice, and which center 
youth’s loyalties upon the personality of their leaders. 
Nazism is Hitler; Fascism is Mussolini; Russian Commun- 
ism is Stalin; the New Deal is Roosevelt, and so on. And 
Christian youth leaders renew the appeal of the greatest 
cause the world can know: Christianity is Christ. And our 
statement is true where the others are merely figures of 
speech. There is another observation commonly made today. 
The very ideologies which make their appeal by a personality 
would destroy the personality, the personal identity and per- 
sonal importance of their followers. And, therefore, as we 
hold up our great leader Christ, the most powerful and most 
winning of all personalities, so we seek to defend the per- 
sonality, the individual importance of every follower of 
Christ. 


Personality is one of the most important questions in 
modern life, a confused question which presents us with a 
two-fold problem: (1) There is the so-called “social’’ per- 
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sonality,"° which may be defined as the sum of characteristics 
which make a man a power and an important figure among 
his fellowmen. This is the sense of personality as it is used 
in speaking of the appeal of ideologies and of Christianity 
through the personality of their leaders. In this sense, the 
personality of Christ must be a driving force in the life of 
our Catholic youth. We must bring them to Christ, help them 
to know Christ as the most wonderful and most lovable of 
men, and Christ will win their loyalty. (2) There is what 
may be called the “metaphysical” personality; this is man’s 
chief perfection. It makes him a complete, independent being 
with sacred rights and duties. He cannot be made part of 
the state. He cannot be absorbed into an ideology. He is a 
person, the master of his own life, and no “cause” can take 
away his individuality and his free will. In the face of mod- 
ern collectivism the Catholic youth must realize that he has 
a soul which no man can touch, a soul which will never die; 
that he has a precious life which makes him God’s beloved 
son, and gives him a real personal relationship with God, 
his Father, and Jesus Christ. 

The personality studies which I propose combine sound 
metaphysics and practical psychology. The philosophical 
foundation is the importance of the individual man which 
I have just treated. It will be well to consider, then, the 
practical psychology, or the educational psychology, under- 
lying the method. 

(1) Plato’s “Music”: In training youth teach them first to 
love the good and the true as they find it in their liberal 
studies. Later on when they become philosophers they will 
understand why as youths they loved them. Is there some 
way of making our boys love that perfection which phil- 
osophers call personalitas? 

(2) “A Penny for Your Thoughts.” There is hardly a boy 
who is not familiar with this expression. Perhaps he has 
asked it of a companion, or his mother has asked it of him 
when he was staring off into space. And he knows that he 
can answer or not, or tell part or all, just as he pleases. 
Every boy has a kingdom within him, a sacred place which 


* Jaime Castiello, op. cit., 6-7, 120. 
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not even his mother nor his best friend can enter. He has 
an inner life. He can muse or dream or think, or at his best 
he can commune with God, and he finds that God alone 
seems to get inside that kingdom. This inner life is his 
greatest treasure, something no man can take from him. 
(3) Christ Finds His Place. A boy may recognize that he 
has such an inner life and yet fail to regard it as anything 
wonderful. Far from cultivating it and directing it, he may 
do as many others have done: forget as well as he can, 
avoid the embarrassment of being alone with himself, go 
through life ‘“‘not at home.” Here is where Christ comes in. 
Bring the boy under the attraction of Christ. Let him feel 
the full power and beauty of that personality. Show him 
Christ the king calling for him to follow, Christ the hero 
conquering and leading the way, Christ his friend and com- 
forter and teacher. Let him “come and see” Christ, and he 
will abide with Him, for not all the work is done by our 
teaching—far from it! Christ is at work in his soul. If we 
give our Lord and our boys a chance, He will find His place 
in their lives. Then we can speak to them in terms they 
understand, and help them to realize their treasure. This is 
the first and most important of the “personality” studies, 
study of the personality of Jesus Christ. 

(4) “I Saw a Man Who Needs Christ.”” When I spoke of 
the “personality approach” to the life of Christ, I did not 
mean merely the emphasis on the personality of our Divine 
Lord. Beyond this all-important factor I have in mind the 
application of a rather fundamental principle of human be- 
havior. Again, it is a principle which underlies a number of 
propositions. One is the observation that often we do not 
realize what Christ can mean to us until we see what he 
means to others. Father Maturin speaks of the revelation 
which comes from the lives of our fellow men. A man may 
be living a life of ease, prospering, enjoying good health and 
agreeable companionship, happy and contented with the 
world and with himself, and one day he meets a man whose 
life puts him to shame, a man who has met and answered 
the challenge of suffering, whose grit and heroism and 
cheerfulness open up whole new horizons, and make that 
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other life seem very small and selfish. In a word, men are 
interested in men; men learn best by the example of other 
men; men learn best, whether the teacher be God or their 
fellow-man, when the lesson is clothed in flesh and blood. 
If we wish to develop in our boys the consciousness of what 
it means to live with Christ and in Christ, we can best do 
so by showing them men and women needing Christ and 
finding Christ and living in Christ. The Gospels are rich in 
examples: Nicodemus, the centurion, the man among the 
tombs possessed by a legion of devils, the woman of Samaria, 
Peter, the rich young man, Matthew, Zachaeus and many 
others. Each one’s meeting with Christ is a drama. The 
The Gospel narrative cuts across the life of every one of 
these characters just at its climax, the day Christ walks 
into their lives. Often we know the result of that meeting 
with Christ: Mary Magdalene and Peter appear again, liv- 
ing their new life with Him. But usually we catch only a 
glimpse of that one great day, when Christ finds His place 
in their lives. Even in these cases the Gospel tells us enough 
to give us the chief details of their life-story. The brief 
characterizations are wonderfully clear. Take, for example, 
Zachaeus or the Canaanite woman. From a phrase or two 
about them, and from their words, we can guess their past; 
from what happens at their meeting with Jesus we know 
their future, the change which this Man has brought about 
in their lives. 


Each one of these meetings with Christ can be treated 
from this point of view: Christ finding His place in a life. 
Nor should the “personality approach” end here. Every boy 
should be able to find within the little world he knows many 
characters like those who met our Lord along the Galilean 
roadside and the streets of Jerusalem. Christ is still meeting 
men and women, still crossing lives, coming to give life a 
new meaning. In many cases we can see the place He is 
occupying. In many other cases we can see the need of Christ, 
the place He wishes to fill. Together with the personality 
studies in the Gospel, the boys should try to find such cases 
in their own day, and try to write the story of a meeting 
with Christ, of a life enriched by Christ or a life they know 
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is poor because Christ has not entered. “I saw a man who 
needs Christ.” If we can develop such a consciousness of the 
Christ-life and its meaning, we can hope that our boys will 
see the place Christ wishes to fill in their own lives. 


SPECIAL METHODS: PROJECTS 
1. The Personality of Christ. 
The following books will be especially helpful in this study: 


William H. Russell, Christ the Leader (also excellent index). 
Jaime Castiello, 4 Humane Psychology of Education, on person- 
ality (passim) and on the personality of Christ, pp. 199, ff. 
Karl Adam, The Son of God (excellent interpretation; fine, virile 
nety ). 
Daniel A. Lord, Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth, pp. 156, ff. 
Tenderness of Christ, insight into human nature. 
Strength and courage. 
Consecration to the will of His Father. 
“Oneness,”’ integration of His character (Castiello, p. 
214). 
Mental stature (see Adam). 
Intuitive and analytic character of Christ’s thought (Cas- 
tiello, p. 207). 
Synthetic quality of Christ’s moral thought (Castiello, 
207-208). 
Leadership. Christ never says ““Go,” always “Come.” 
Christ the Revolutionary (Lord, 156, ff.). 
Christ and littleness. 
Christ and purity. 
Christ and brotherly love. 


2. Christlikeness at Sixteen (Seventeen). 


A problem in living the Christ-life: can I solve it? 
Others have their codes: 
Younger boys: “Boy Scouts.” 
Older men: Catholic gentlemen, citizens, fathers. 
What does Christlikeness mean in junior and senior years? 
My life, my love, my loyalty to Christ. 
(Youth are interested in the youth problem. They are interested in 


“solutions” offered, and they are highly critical of youth critics. 
Discussion and theme-work will help them to clarify their own ideas 
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and to understand their problems and the solution for Catholic 
youth. ) 


3. Personality Studies. 


“Nick,” a poor mechanic, 

chubby-faced, good-natured, 

big, greasy hands, 

chuckling at the witticisms of his “customer.” 
“Well, Nick, do you think you'll ever amount to anything?” 
“Who, me?”—and Nick, close to sixty years of age, 
chuckled again sheepishly. 


And I wondered at that question, wondered 
whether Christ had come into Nick’s life, 
whether that life was really rich, 
whether some day he would amount to much more than 
we could suspect. 


Next morning I suspected the answer: 
at the early Mass 
Nick in his “Sunday best” 
received the Bread of life. 
And those who came to the later Masses found him, 
his big mechanic’s hands 
scrubbed clean for the occasion, 
Passing the collection box. 


And later, during Lent, 
each day at the early Mass 
Nick met Christ and received Him into his heart. 


And I felt that I had learned the answer to that question. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS, IN DAILY LIFE ABOUT US 


Personality Approach to History: A young journalist-photog- 
rapher has an excellent idea. He travels widely, taking mov- 
ing pictures of peoples in foreign lands, showing the daily 
life of the people. Thus he has pictures of Polish life before 
and during the war, an awful contrast, bringing out the 
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horrors of war. His purpose in showing such pictures of life 
in other countries is to let men see that human nature is the 
same everywhere, and to foster better understanding and 
sympathy. 

The personality approach can be extended to history. 
War is not a clash of ideologies. Ideologies clash only in the 
empty heads of ideologists. Armies and peoples are not 
waving flags, nor vague masses of dynamic Bolshevism or 
Nazism. They are millions of individual men and women and 
children, persons, everyone with an immortal soul, with a 
wonderful inner life which Christ would fill. It is hard to make 
boys realize Christ’s relationship with a column of Bolshevism 
on the march; it is far easier to understand that relationship 
if we think of the individual young men whose inner life is 
stifled. 

Give boys this feeling for the diversity of things and the 
individuality of men. Give them something of a warmth of 
feeling and understanding for all that is human; it will 
mellow their characters and provide the best natural founda- 
tion for supernatural charity. 

In the study of a personality in the Gospels, apply also 
the principle of integration. Thus, in the case of St. Peter, 
how much more meaning each scene has if we realize the 
inner life of Christ: His penetrating vision of the rugged 
goodness and of the weakness of this fisherman; His fore- 
sight not only of the high priest’s court, but also of distant 
Rome where Peter would make his last strong gesture of 
love and humility, asking to be crucified head-downward, 
unworthy to die as his dear Master has died on Calvary. 


4. Christ in His Church: Stability. 


“T am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Origins of the Church. 
Promise. 
Apostolic band: their weakness. 
From Good Friday to Easter Sunday. Mary’s role. 
During the risen life. 
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The promise fulfilled. 

Waiting for the Holy Spirit. Mary’s role. 

Pentecost: new strength, new life. 


Church of Christ: the Whole Christ. Mystical Body. 


Human and divine elements in the Church. 
Prepare boys, strengthen against scandal. 
Do not overemphasize the “human.” (cf. Lord, p. 78) 
Stability in a World of Flux. 
The shifting human spirit (Castiello, p. 152). 
The Church of Christ, “a mind surviving many moods—”’ 
(Chesterton, quoted by Castiello, 152). 
But note: 
Even in the Church of Christ: wavering ‘‘on the fringes.” 
Christ is the stability of the Church. 
Christ is the stability of the Christian. 
Look for Christ in the priest. 
Lean upon Christ, not upon the human agent. 


5. My Place in the World—Shall I Find It? 


Uncertainty: the “breaks” of life; all seems to depend on 
circumstances. Graduating class: ““WPA, here we come!”’ 
Shall I find my place in life? 
My vocation in some unknown field? 
My social level, companions: beyond my reach? 
Two Fundamental Principles: 
Nothing happens to me without God’s knowledge and con- 
sent. 
God will permit nothing to happen which is really harmful. 
Therefore: really there is no such thing as “breaks;” every- 
thing falls within God’s loving Providence. 
Uncertainty? yes, in the details of the circumstances of my 
life. But Iam not the toy of circumstances. 
Develop and use talents God has given me. 
With help of my guides, see range of my abilities. 
My chief work, my life work: certain: With Christ I will 
build my life. 
Build a personality (Castiello, 1). 
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Formation of habit: 
Inborn tendency. 
Practice. 
An ideal (Castiello, 89). 
Architect of character (Castiello, 103). 
Christ and I Together: 
Without Me you can do nothing. 
With Me you can do all things. 
Christ and I: 
“Noblesse oblige.” 
Self-respect the basis of character (Cast., 124). 


Living “in Diem.” No dreaming, worrying about the future 
A reasonable plan of life: live it today. 


Ov 


“I 


This is my life: I am living it. 
Here is my opportunity: I am taking it. 
Here is a good companion: I am a friend to him. 


I have found my best Friend: I shall keep close to Him 
today. 


. Prayer. 


Find prayers of adoration, thanks, petition, propitiation 
in the Gospels. 

Christ’s teaching on prayers. 

Christ’s way of praying. 
Withdrawal from things of the world. 
Union with God. 

Compose prayers of faith, love, thanks, etc.; compose a 


prayer for use in thanksgiving after Mass and Holy 
Communion. 


.Our Heavenly Mother. 


Mary in the Gospels. 
Mary in the life of the Church. 


. Literature: Correlation with Christ. 

Literature an “arsenal of ideal values” (Cast., 143). 

The autobiography of man (Cast., 147). 

The fruit of classical training (Cast., 192-193). 

Striving of unaided human powers: “hopeless disparity be- 
tween aspiration and fulfillment.” 
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Christ the Great Integration. 

All other integration, unity, harmony, beauty of humay 
ideal merely re-inforce and illustrate that perfect har. 
mony we find in Christ. 

Harmony of Christ’s life: the integrating power of one 
great idea: conformity, consecration to the will of His 
Father. 

In Christ: full revelation of the human ideal. Answer to 
the question of the Greeks and of all humanists: What 
is the life best-suited to man?” 

Christ the Measure. 

Find in your English studies characters who seem to be 
offered as an ideal. 

How do they pass the test of Christlikeness? 

What is lacking to them of the perfection Christ reveals 
and asks of men? 

What is the relation of Achilles, Aeneas, etc., to Christ? 

The Bible as Literature. 

Can we make such a consideration? 

Of what value is it? 

A unique Book: consequences. 

Impossibility to measure by ordinary standards of crit- 
icism. 

Impossible to isolate “literary effects” if we read the 

Bible as it should be read. Useless to measure the “literary 
effects” by reading the Bible as it should not be read. 


9. Correlation of History with Christ. 


The Incarnation: its place in the history of mankind. 

Pagan and Neo-pagan cultures. 

The principle of social continuity: spiritual unity of man- 
kind, anthropological foundations of this view, founda- 
tions in Revelation (cf. Cast., 151-152). 

The principle of oscillation in history (Cast., 152). 

The principle of Providence in history (Cast., 152). 

(This correlation of history with Christ is only indicated 

here; its full development must come in the history course, 

whether Church history or secular history which gives Christ 
and the Church their proper place and emphasis. ) 
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SYLLABUS AND TEXTS 


Every student, of course, should have the New Testament 
and at least a Sunday Missal. Both books should serve con- ' 
tinally for reference. Moreover, use of the Missal and regu- 
lar prayerful reading of the Bible should be urged upon all, 
as indicated above. I believe that it would be excellent to 
intoduce boys to the Imitation of Christ: if it does not 
seem feasible to do this with the whole class, it certainly 
could be done with individuals in guiding their readings 
during the course. The Jmitation has been the second most 
widely read book in the world, but it will have no appeal 
fo! boys who do not know of it. 


What book should be used for the text in studying the 
life and personality of our Lord ?I am not prepared to say 
at present. Many lives of Christ have been published in 
the last ten years, and perhaps among those which I have 
not seen there are some which would be excellent. Of the 
books which I have examined none is just what I should 
like to have. For the present, therefore, I shall indicate what 
is to be sought for, and examine some of the books published 
in the light of these requirements. 


What should we seek in a text? Remember the aim of the 
course: to make Christ live for the boys, to bring out the 
personality of Christ, his inner life, his setting. The chief 
failing of most books is that they clutter up the narrative 
with endless details and sometimes moralizing, and that 
they do not penetrate beneath the words and outer actions 
of our Lord and the other characters in the scenes. They 
do not make the personality of Christ convincing. Here, 
however, I wish to note one partial exception. Earlier in this 
paper I criticized Mauriac’s Life of Jesus.' The “flavor” of 
the book, the interpretation of our Lord’s spirit, is bad: 
there is too much flesh and bone and black eyebrow; Christ 
is made too human, too much according to the pattern of 
M. Mauriac. I am not alone in this estimate of the book, 
as I learned after I had already passed judgment. In the 
preface to the second French edition the author mentions 


nee Mauriac, Life of Jesus, Longmans, Green and Co., New York: 


Aad 
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criticisms he has received, and indicates in his answer that 
his book is an interpretation of Christ as He appears to 
himself. It would be a little more honest for the publishers 
of this English translation to print this preface at the begin- 
ning of the book, not at the end, where it is easily over- 
looked. Mauriac’s book is not without merit, however. The 
Christ whom he presents is a convincing character, a striking 
personality; so, too, the supporting characters are brought 
out well, for example: the Pharisees’ spirit is well portrayed. 


I shall indicate briefly criticisms of other lives of Christ: 


William H. Russell, Christ the Leader, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1937. 
This book could be used for a one year course. It has a valuable index, 
especially for study of personality of Christ. For a course of sixty- 
four classes it has sixty-four chapters, averaging seven pages. The 
book fails, I believe, to bring out the personality of Christ and to 
give an interesting narrative. It is not well written, being too full 
of details and moralizing. The questions at the end of every chapter 
are good for the most part. 

Patrick J. Carroll, The Man-God, Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1927, pp. 345. Better written than Father Russell’s book. 
Personality of Christ not vividly portrayed. Study helps, questions 
are good. 

Peter A. Resch, Our Divine Model, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1939. I think 
that this book is too broken up to be attractive and effective. It 
consists of whole passages taken from a harmony of the Gospels, 
with paragraphs giving transitions, background material, interpre- 
tation, etc. Moreover, the doctrinal, moral, spiritual and liturgical 
notes are rather unpalatable. I believe that the matter covered by 
these notes could be cared for in the questions and study aids. These 
latter as they stand do not seem very practical. 


These three are the only formal textbooks which I have 
examined. I do not think that any of them is completely 
satisfactory. It is hard to decide how much attractiveness 
of narrative and character-play should be sacrificed to usual 
textbook form for clearness’ sake. In view of the purpose 
of this course as I have outlined it, however, the textbook 
form, with obvious lessons and clear summaries of what is 
to be learned, is less necessary than in a course on creed, 
cult or code. If the personality of Christ is to be the great 
lesson of the book, the presentation must be appealing: 
something of Mauriac’s spirit and character-play is needed. 
Facts of Jewish history and customs must not be stressed, 
nor allowed to break the narrative or even the speech which 
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is the interest of the moment. Moralizing, too, is very pain- 
ful at times because it is “stuck in” like the advertisements 
in commercial radio programs, a dose every five minutes. 
If a book is well written, and the questions and study aids 
are carefully prepared and used by the teacher after each 
chapter, I think the book will be more effective. This course 
presupposes the earlier study of the creed and command- 
ments and sacraments. Carefully planned résumés and theme 
work, together with discussion of the questions, will cover 
the doctrinal content of the course sufficiently. 


The books on the life of our Lord are almost without 
number. Here are a few which I consider helpful to the 
teacher, and to the pupil for extra reading: 


Karl Adam, The Son of God, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1934. 
Excellent for the personality of Christ. Fine interpretation, spirit. 
Adam’s style is strong and fresh, a little too “steep” for pupils in 
many passages. I think it is a fine example of the spirit which the 
ideal text should have. 


Alban Goodier, The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus, New York, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1930: 2 volumes. 
, The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
, The More Excellent Way. 
, Witnesses to Christ, Studies in the Gospels, New York, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


Leonce de Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, His Person, His Message, 
His Credentials, translated by Dom Basil Whelan, New York, Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1934: 3 volumes. Excellent reference book for the 
teacher. Useful index of Scripture texts which are treated in the 
commentary. 

Daniel A. Lord, Religion and Leadership, Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1933. 

Chapter 20. Loyalty to the Person of Jesus Christ (133-142). 

Chapter 21. The Living and Present Christ (143-149). 

Chapter 22. A Heavenly Mother (150-157). 

, Christ the Modern, The Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 

, Christ and Women, The Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 

Robert Hugh Benson, The Friendship of Christ, New York, Long- 
mans, and Co., 1920. 

Joseph P. Conroy, The Early Friends of Christ, New York, Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1925. Good studies of John the Baptist, St. Joseph, 
Stephen and Paul. 

Franz Michel William, The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of 
Israel and Among Its People, translated and adapted into English 
from the 4th German edition by the Rev. Newton Thompson, St. 
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Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1936. Excellent for backgrounds of 
geography, history, customs woven into each article. Pleasing read- 
ing: descriptions and human touches well done. Personality of 
Christ does not stand out clearly enough, nor does the spirit of 
Christ dominate the scenes: at times a speech or dialogue is broken 
continually by remarks on backgrounds, interpretation, etc. 


Abbe Constant Fouard, The Christ the Son of God, translated by 
George F. X. Griffith, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1894: 
2 volumes. In many respects the best book of all. At times too erudite 
for many readers. Usually scenes are well handled, personality of 
Christ fairly prominent, good character-play (for example, in treat- 
ment of John the Baptist). 


PLACE OF THIS COURSE IN THE CURRICULUM 


Two full semesters should be given to the course in either 
the third or the fourth year of high school. Father Russell 
found third year—the “gang year” —best.”* This is a danger 
period in the boy’s life, an age when he is forming attitudes. 
Here is the place to show him Christ. With proper presenta- 
tion Christ will win his devotion. Contact with Christ at this 
time, Father Russell believes, will prevent the loss of many 
vocations. It is probable too that boys in junior year can 
profit more from this meeting with Christ: they may be 
somewhat more docile and cooperate better with divine 
grace, being less sophisticated; the effects of this character 
training can be deepened by the guidance and “follow-up” 
in the senior year. Much depends on the circumstances in 
particular schools. I believe that the course could be given 
in either third or fourth year. 


CONCLUSION 

“That Christ by faith may dwell in your hearts . . .”— 
This will be the earnest prayer of every teacher of Religion. 
Ours is a glorious task: to bring our boys to Christ, to coop- 
erate with divine grace in forming “other Christs.” We must 
approach that task with deep reverence and humility, and 
yet with strong faith and trust that He will work through 
us, that His Spirit will give efficacy to our words: “This 
is your work, dear Lord; do you perfect it.” 


* Rev. William H. Russell, The Method of the High School Religion Course,” 
Catholic Educational Review, Volume 22 (April, 1924), 215-222. 





College Religion 





RELIGION PROGRAM FOR CATHOLIC STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 


REVEREND EDWIN M. LEIMKUHLER, S.M. 
Trinity College 
Sioux City, lowa 


Epitor’s Nore: The program outlined in the following pages has been in use 
at the University of Dayton since September, 1940. The work was planned by 
Father Leimkuhler who was unexpectedly made president of Trinity College, 
Sioux City, upon the death of the late president of that institution, Father Trunk. 
Rev. Lawrence W. Monheim, S.M., head of the department of Religion at the 
University of Dayton, will welcome reactions or criticisms to this program. 
May we commend the spirit in which Father Monheim wrote: “I am most 
anxious to hear the criticism of others on this new program we have instituted ; 
there is no doubt that improvements can be made in time. It is far from final; 
much less is it perfect.” 

After reading the University of Dayton’s Religion Program we presented sev- 
eral questions to Father Monheim. We believe the replies we received will be 


of interest to our readers and are, therefore, including them in this introductory 
note. 


At the University of Dayton students in remedial courses in Religion pursue, 
at the same time, the regular required courses. In reply to our question which 
asked if students object to the requirements to pursue two courses in Religion at 
the same time, Father Monheim replied: 

“Students, as far as I can judge at the moment, do not object 
to the remedial course. They seem to see the need for a knowledge 
of the essentials, and these latter we try to give through a simple 
course on the catechism. It is to their credit that they are willing 
to put this extra time to it.” 


Looking forward to the University of Dayton’s use of the com- 
prehensive examination, beginning in June, 1942, we asked: “What 
will you do if a student fails three times in the comprehensive 
examination?” We liked Father Monheim’s definite reply: 

“Although it is not explicit in the program, yet a three-time 
failure in the comprehensive is to withdraw; the student will not 
be eligible for graduation from the University.” 
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We believe readers will be interested in the following additional 
paragraphs from Father Monheim’s letter to us: 

“The program looks abstract, looks uninteresting, but in reality 
one rarely finds a syllabus attractive. Much depends on the teacher 
and the way he directs the questions, the objections, the discus- 
sion. Then there is the work of properly assigning the more diffi- 
cult points to those more capable. In reality, the work of the 
teacher in this new setup is great, and so is the work of the student. 
Both profit from the method used. So far it has proved itself very 
stimulating and very interesting to me. And as for the students I 
can say that they have been more active and more interested in the 
subject via this method, than by the lecture method, or the study- 
club method, or what have you. 

“T did not influence Father Leimkuhler in his choice of an 
entire semester to Catholic Action. However, I agree with him 
perfectly in his choice, especially after my several contacts with 
this movement. I am utterly convinced of its importance. When a 
Pope (Pius XI) can write 600 pages of a book on this subject 
alone during a pontificate, it seems that the movement must be 
important. In fact, few Americans today realize the vast impor- 
tance of Catholic Action to the world. 

“T plan to give the whole time to the subject. This much I 
expect to do: give them the nature of Catholic Action, tell them 
what is Catholic Action and what is not; work for a realization of 
their responsibilities in this regard, etc. We shall try our best to 
instill the qualities of leadership, so essential today, and so lacking 
yesterday. Really I believe that our universities have failed the 
Church in forming true leaders among the Catholic University 
men and women.” 


If space will permit, subsequent issues of the JouRNAL will print 
the syllabus being used during the present two years at the Univer- 
sity of Dayton which is to serve as the basis for the comprehensive 
examination that students are required to take at the close of the 
second year. 

Purpose: The Department of Religion assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the religious instruction and guidance of all 
Catholic students of the undergraduate division. 


Arms: The Department of Religion aims at developing 
in the Catholic students: 

a) a thorough knowledge of the basic matter of their faith, 
a) facility in expressing that knowledge, 

c) motivation in Catholic living, 

d) cooperation in Catholic Action. 
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Means: The Department of Religion makes particular 
use of the following: 


A. Instruction: 


1. During Freshman Week every Catholic student must 
take a placement test in Religion. 

2. According to the results of the placement test some 
students may have to take a remedial course in Religion 
besides the required course. 

3. The required courses in Religion are given twice weekly 
over a period of two years covering the basic matter of 
dogma, moral, worship and Catholic Action. 

4. The lectures and discussions follow a mimeographed 
outline with specific references. Each student contributes 
explanations of at least parts of the outline. 

5. At the end of the second year each student must take 
a comprehensive examination in Religion in which a passing 
grade must be achieved as a required condition for gradua- 
tion. Upon failure to achieve a passing grade it is imperative 
to continue the required Religion courses. The comprehen- 
sive examination may be tried again at the end of the semes- 
ter examinations, but may be attempted not more than 
three times. 


B. Co-Curricular Activities: 


1. The Campus Activities Board of Service, known on 
the campus as the CABOS, is a student committee whose 
purpose is to serve the entire student body in campus pro- 
jects, with particular emphasis upon those of a religious 
nature. 


2. The Department of Religion directs and encourages 
other Catholic Activities, such as Sodalities, the Catholic 
Student Mission Crusade, an Acolytical Society, Catholic 
Evidence Guild work and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 


3. The Department of Religion furthers Catholic Action 
by membership in the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students, an affiliate of Pax Romana. 
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C. Devotional Activities: 


1. All Catholic Students must attend the following ser- 
vices: 

a) chapel service every Thursday at 8:00 A.M. 

b) an annual retreat of three days in first week of October. 

c) the Way of the Cross (Campus students) every Friday 
during Lent. 

2. The following devotions are optional: 

a) Daily Mass and Communion. 

b) Rosary Devotions during October. 

c) Novena for Poor Souls in November. 

d) Triduum for the Holy Father before the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

e) The Church Unity Octave and the Novena for the 
beatification of Father Chaminade, January 18-25th. 

f) Daily Benediction during Lent. 

g) Novena to Saint Joseph before March 19th. 

h) Daily Benediction during May. 

i) Novena to the Holy Ghost in preparation for Pentecost. 

j) Liturgical Night Prayer (Compline) in common. 


D. Personal Guidance: 


1. A Religious Bulletin furthers the devotional life of the 
students, counsels and guides them, and keeps them in- 
formed of religious activities. 

2. Confessions are heard daily at 6:30 p.m., before chapel 
service on Thursday, and at other times convenient to the 
students. 

3. Students are at liberty to seek advice from any mem- 
ber of the faculty. Priests and Brothers reside in each of the 
halls and are available for personal consultation. 


SYLLABUS FOR RELIGION COURSES 
FRESHMAN YEAR: FIRST SEMESTER: Dogma. 
Introduction: Bible, revelation, inspiration, tradition. 
I. God the Father and the Creation: 


1. God. 2. The Blessed Trinity. 3. Creation. 4. Angels. 
5. Man. 6. Prophecies of the Messias. 
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II. God the Son and the Redemption: 

1. The Incarnation. 2. Mariology. 3. The Hidden and Pub- 
lic Life of Christ: miracles, prophecies, teaching. 4. The Re- 
demption. 5. The Descent into Hell and the Resurrection. 
6. The Ascension. 7. The General Judgment. 

III. God the Holy Ghost and the Work of Sanctification: 


1. The Holy Ghost. 2. The Church. 3. The Communion of 
Saints. 4. The Forgiveness of Sins. 5. The Resurrection of 
the Body. 6. Life Everlasting: death, the particular judg- 
ment, purgatory, heaven, limbo, hell. 


FRESHMAN YEAR: SECOND SEMESTER: Moral. 
Introduction: Christian morality. 
I. General Principles of Morality: 


1. Human Acts. 2. The Objective Norm of Morality, the 
Moral Law. 3. The Subjective Norm of Morality, Conscience. 
II. Virtue: 


1. Virtue in general. 2. The Theological Virtues. 3. The 
Moral Virtues. 


III. Sin: 

1. Sin in general. 2. The Capital Sins. 3. Temptation. 
IV. The Commandments of God. 

V. The Commandments of the Church. 

VI. The Beatitudes and the Evangelical Counsels. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: FIRST SEMESTER: Worship. 
Introduction: Nature and Importance of worship. 
I. Grace. 

II. Prayer. 
III. The Sacraments and the Sacramentals. 
IV. Some other considerations of the Liturgy. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: SECOND SEMESTER: Catholic Action. 
Introduction: the importance of Catholic Action. 
I. Nature of Catholic Action. 

II. Aims of Catholic Action. 
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III. Organization of Catholic Action. 

IV. Relationships of Catholic Action. 

V. The World Scene of Catholic Action. 

VI. What is new in Catholic Action. 

VII. Some Problems of University Catholic Action. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION. 


THE MASS IS THE REAL PREPARATION FOR 
HOLY COMMUNION 


Any teacher who is inducting his students into the liturgical move- 
ment and the use of the missal is really giving them the best sort 
of preparation for Holy Communion. 

Take, for example, the lovely prayers said by the priest and read 
by the person with a missal in his hands, just before the priest’s 
Communion. Most readers, we regret to confess, rattle through these 
exquisite prayers. Yet they have the direct purpose of preparing the 
soul for the coming of the Lord. 

In the same way if the young person is properly instructed, he 
realizes that the whole of Mass is a preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, just as it is correct to say that a Mass without Communion 
is only a Mass partially offered. At the foot of the altar, he has with 
the priest expressed his sorrow for sin. In the Collects has has ad- 
dressed himself in love and service to God. In the Epistle, the Gospel 
and the Creed, he has made splendid acts of faith. And through the 
esssential parts of the Mass, he walks in the intimate companionship 
of the Christ he expects to receive. 

Preparation for Communion should not be neglected. You are not 
neglecting it, if you are teaching your young people how properly to 
assist at Mass. 


(“The Mass Is the Real Preparation for Holy Communion,” 
The Faculty Adviser, Vol. 1V, No. 4 (December, 1940), p. 1). 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


TEACHING RELIGION TO CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SISTER MARY PRESENTINA, O.S.F. 
Diocese of Baker 
Baker, Oregon 


Eprtor’s Note: The following paper was presented by the writer, who is 
Supervising Catechist for the Diocese of Baker, Oregon, at the Sixth National 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine that met in Los Angeles 
last fall. Each year at Christmas time, Sister Presentina addresses a letter to 
relatives and friends in the eastern states, telling them something of the work 
the Sisters are doing in the Diocese of Baker. We believe readers of this 
JourNAL will find the following paragraphs from the letter of interest, particu- 


larly in its description of the close contacts the Sister Catechists have with the 
Catholic home: 


“This year our Confraternity activities featured the visiting oi 
Catholic families living in isolated rural districts. Since September, 
we, that is, Sister Maurina and Sister Presentina, visited ninety-six 
such families in an area extending over sixty-eight thousand square 
miles and totalling some thirty-six hundred miles in travel to make 
all these contacts. We also visited thirty-five public schools. In the 
meantime Sister Rosetta took care of the office details, sending us 
books for the children and their parents as we requested them 
along the way; Sister took care of the numerous orders that come 
into the office for supplies, answered letters and prepared some of 
the material to be used in the summer classes. When you recall that 
ninety-six visits to homes means ninety-six instructions to parents 
on ‘Religion in the Home’ and that thirty-five visits to public schools 
means thirty-five interviews with principals and thirty-five talks to 
the pupils in order to acquaint them with the Confraternity pro- 
gram, then you can readily see that we were really busy and that we 
were not only playing ‘make-believe.’ 


“It would be impossible to recount every incident connected with 
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our missionary work that impressed us as being outstanding. A few, 
picked at random will give you a fairly good picture of some of our 
experiences. One afternoon while in a parish boasting of six thousand 
square miles of territory, the pastor informed us that on the morrow 
he would say Mass at one of the ranches some sixty miles distant. 
We gathered books and catechetical material, distributing them to 
several families we visited enroute to the ranch. After several hours 
up mountain grades and down and then over a loose dirt road, amidst 
a drizzling rain, we arrived at the ranch. We divided the instruc- 
tional work. Sister Maurina instructed the only child there, a little 
boy, while I gave the mother some practical points on teaching 
Religion in the home. Daily night prayers and the rosary on Sunday 
in the home were stressed together with regular systematic study 
of Religion as a family activity. The next morning Father said Mass 
on an improvised altar in the kitchen. There were four communi- 
cants, Sister Maurina and I and the father and mother. The little 
boy was pre-school age and so had not received his First Holy 
Communion. After the Mass, Father preached a sermon on world 
peace as being dependent on peace in the family and in the individual 
soul. Eloquently he stressed the importance of every member of 
society doing his share to bring about world peace. That Father 
actually believed that world peace cannot be attained without peace 
in the family and in one’s own heart can be gleaned from the fact 
that he did preach a sermon on the topic for a little family of three 
and two itinerant missionaries. After Mass came breakfast and then 
again we were on our way ready to teach the truth of Christ or to 
prepare others to teach after we would leave. 


“Our visits to the schools show a continued spirit of toleration 
and cooperation in providing religious instruction to the Catholic 
children there. We find the principals courteous and friendly. One 
man told us that this summer he had the unique experience of 
teaching nuns at a Catholic summer school. That contact with Sisters 
was a pleasant surprise for him; he said the Sisters were ideal 
students. As a result of summer school experience, he was delighted 
to co-operate with us in granting the students release time during 
school hours for the study of Religion. Wherever we can get the 
public high school to give us school time for the study of Religion 
« 100% attendance is insured. Another principal informed us that 
he attended music classes with Sisters during the summer and there- 
fore felt he knew us well enough to co-operate with us. Every 
principal thus far contacted has been most anxious to help us achieve 
our objective. One man even offered us a room in the building 
during school time for the holding of our High School Discussion 
Club. Another expressed anxiety for the Church in Europe. He 


feared a schism in the Mother Church as he expressed it. And he 
is the son of a Baptist minister! 


“Amusing incidents lighten the day and bring the quick smile to 
aur lips even in the midst of serious thoughts. Recently Sister 
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Maurina supervised the work in a mission outside of Baker. In order 
to ascertain whether the little ones in the first grade had ever seen a 
Sister or knew what a Sister was, Sister Maurina put this question 
to a little dusky six-year-old Italian, ‘Pat, did you ever see a Sister 
before?’ Brown eyes danced as their owner knew he had the answer 
that would please. Promptly came the reply, ‘Oh, yes, I saw a whole 
mess of you in front of the Academy.’ 

“Then there is the story connected with our visiting one of the 
public schools. We asked for the Catholic children there, took their 
names, gave them a little talk and reviewed the lessons they studied 
this year. One little Catholic girl was absent .The next day when she 
returned to school, she was accosted by a little non-Catholic friend 
who said, ‘Oh, Mary Ann, you missed the Catholics.’ 

““Oh, no, I didn’t,’ came the quick reply, ‘they are staying at 
our house.’ 

“ ‘Really, Mary Ann? Then tell me why they always wear the same 
clothes.’ 

“And little Mary Ann, in recounting the incident to us smiled 
coyly and said, ‘I wasn’t sure but I gave an answer just the same. 
I told her that shows you belong to God.’ ” 





In teaching Religion to children, three points must be kept 
in mind; namely, the subject to be taught, that is, the fixed 
doctrine of the Church that in its essence is unchangeable; 
secondly, the child mind that according to the process of 
development changes with time and is conditioned by envi- 
ronment, and thirdly, the teaching group with special empha- 
sis on parents in the teaching role. These three factors are 
the important elements for study whether the children attend 
the Catholic school or whether they are enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools, for all are children of God and as such are en- 
titled to a knowledge of their Catholic heritage of truth, and 
likewise all are children of men, endowed with the same 
human nature, and subject to the same laws of mental devel- 
opment. Since this paper, however, is concerned with the 
teaching of Religion to public school children, all discussion 
will be carried on with them solely in mind, unless other- 
wise stated. Fixed doctrine on one hand and a changing 
child mind on the other are the main factors that determine 
both the content matter and the method of procedure used 
by catechists, lay or religious, in bringing the truth of Christ 
effectively to the more than 2,000,000 Catholic elementary 
school children attending public schools in this country. 
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It is apropos to note that the term Religion is used in this 
paper in its fundamental significance. The meaning is pri- 
mary and objective; it is the notion of the term “Religion” 
presented by visitors to Catholic children attending public 
schools while “fishing” for members for our Confraternity 
classes. Here the meaning of the word must be so clearly 
expressed to the children that sufficiently effective motiva- 
tion is provided to insure their profitable attendance at 
Religion classes. 

Basically, Religion is the recognition of man’s dependence 
upon God. That recognition, be it noted, is both vital and 
practical; it becomes an integral part of man’s being by 
constant living in conformity with God’s design. Para- 
phrased, Religion is the co-ordination of human conduct to 
divine truth; it is the fashioning, molding, patterning, 
shaping or fitting of human acts, such as thinking, willing, 
sleeping, playing, working, studying and the rest until these 
acts conform to the will of God as expressed in the Com- 
mandments of God and of the Church. Stated briefly, Reli- 
gion is living for God, according to His plan. Through it 
living becomes a high art, an accomplishment that lifts the 
human to the divine, that makes men partakers of the div- 
inity through the grace of Jesus Christ who for their salva- 
tion became man. According to this notion Religion is far 
more than the mere learning of words from a book, for it 
requires that what has been learned in the Religion class 
should be lived and loved at once, every day, without inter- 
mission or without reprieve by everyone. 

In teaching Religion to Catholic children attending public 
schools the environmental differences, that affect not only 
the method but also to some extent the scope of the subject 
matter, must be kept in mind. A look at a child in a Catholic 
school will serve as an illustration of what we mean by envi- 
ronmental differences. In a Catholic school, the child is in 
an atmosphere entirely Catholic; the crucifix on the wall, 
the motto on the blackboard, “All for Thee,” the religious 
habit and habits of the teacher and the philosophy of life 
actuating the teacher to live for God alone are only a few 
of the influences stamping the Chi-Rho or the signature of 
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Christ on the heart and soul of the child. To the child attend- 
ing the Catholic school, rich plenteous extensions of reli- 
gious knowledge may be and are its daily privilege. These 
he usually accepts unquestioningly. And this is as it should 
be since the authorities for these truths are his equally reli- 
able authorities in all fields of education. The Catholic child 
attending the public school, on the other hand, ordinarily 
needs the good wholesome store of Religion served simply 
with unmistakable accent upon fundamentals. He is apt to 
question the rational basis of truth, to ask for reasons, to 
want to know the real meaning and the why of things. That 
in no way means that he denies either the truths or the 
authority; rather, he is merely seeking the justification of 
the authority for the truth taught and that in itself is com- 
mendable. In answer to his questionings the teacher must 
always be ready to explain, to repeat, to present the truth 
taught from the angle at which the child views it, to justify 
his or her own authority, patiently and pleasantly, without 
resentment, impatience or pharisaical surprise, by solid and 
co-ordinated appeal to knowledge, to reason or ultimately 
to divine guarantee to truth. 

On the other hand, the pleasure evinced by many of these 
children grasping eternal truths for the first time is such 
that far outweighs any sacrifices made by Confraternity 
workers in their regard. For if ever the gleam of intelligence 
sparkling in the eyes of a child is the teacher’s reward, then 
the light of truth shining in the eyes and dawning in the 
heart of a Confraternity pupil is the Catechist’s reward. 

Here, too, it is necessary to differentiate sharply between 
fundamental truths and pious beliefs or legends: to know 
and to show the line of demarcation between the practice 
of Religion and religious practices; to select the basal from 
the supplementary so that the fundamentals may not be lost 
in a maze of overwhelming detail supplied by a zealous 
imagination rather than by the teachings of the Church. 
More attention to dogmas as dynamos or as motivating pow- 
ers in life and less emphasis on the accidentals to the sub- 
mergence of the truths they are intended to convey is im- 
perative. Stressing the snow that actually was not there the 
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first Christmas night captivates, it is true, the senses of the 
child, but doing this to the shrouding of the Central Figure 
> who came to earth some 1900 years ago precisely to estab- 
| lish His reign in the hearts of little children is sadly revers- 
ing the order of things. Use every possible means to present ~ 
the truths of our holy Faith in an appealingly irresistible 
technique, but never let the accidental appeal be the motive 
for or the objective in the lesson. Devices, means and pro- 
cedures that becloud the real lesson lose their value, for 
they are intended to clarify the truths presented and not to 
become an objective in themselves. 


In teaching Religion, the catechist must adhere strictly 
to the teachings of the Church; there is absolutely no teach- 
ing it either way, as was the thought of the old colored gen- 
tleman from the South applying for the position of teacher 
in a country school. “Why, Mose,” said the Chairman of 
the Board, “We had no idea you could teach. Tell us, Uncle, 
is the world round or flat?” 

Deliberately came the answer aimed to please: “It makes 
no difference to me at all, boss, whether the world is round 
or flat. I can teach it either way.” 

, For the teacher of Religion quite plainly there is no “either 
way.” The fixed doctrine of the Church, that in its essence 
is unchangeable, is the only way. 

If always the teacher must hold to the unchanging truth, 
then the teacher must commensurate the lessons in truth to 
the changing child mind. Unchanging truth to be assimilated 
by the changing child mind calls for modification of method 
but never of truth. In other words, it calls for the teaching 
of Religion to suit each child’s particular capacity and needs. 
That, of course, means adaptation, adjustment of lessons 
to suit both individual and local needs, modification of pro- 
cedure to meet specific circumstances and great flexibility in 
method, for what may be specific needs of a third and fourth 
grade class of Mexican children in Los Angeles today may 
be far different from the needs of a third and fourth grade 
in an isolated rural district of eastern Oregon tomorrow. 
Teaching according to the needs and the capacity of the 
pupils nevertheless does not demand a sort of minimized 
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Religion for the first grade with a little added on for the 
second and so on. No diminishing nor whittling down is 
honest or acceptable; nor may we dilute Religion to suit the 
child. Rather, adaptation calls for the presentation of the 
sublime truths of the Church in language that the child can 
now understand and in a manner that will induce him “here 
and now” to live what he has learned. The little boy or girl 
in the first grade must understand that right now he or 
she can talk to God, that it is not necessary for him to 
wait until he is grown-up before he begins to pray. Said the 
little boy to his mother as he finished his nightly oral pray- 
ers: “Now that that is over, I am going to talk to God and 
tell Him that I love Him, oh, so much.” Wise little boy? 
We might say, “theologian in embryo,” for here was a child 
who not only knew his prayers but one who also knew how 
to pray. 

Advancing from the known to the unknown, and never 
from the unknown to the more unknown, using multiple 
sense appeal through pictures, | illustrations, stories and 
dramatizations, and building on the native equipment of the 
child through germinal ideas are only a few of the prin- 
ciples based on the nature of the child mind and used by 
teachers. These principles of teaching have been discussed 
time and again. Any real teacher of Religion recognizes 
their value and uses them just as much in a Religion class 
as the teacher of geography uses them to introduce the wide- 
eyed little ones to the marvels of this great, wide, beautiful, 
wonderful world, for the Religion teacher is opening up a 
world, great, wide, beautiful, wonderful and real but more 
permanent in which the child must learn to be at home. We 
mention these principles in passing, only to hurry on to a 
point not so commonly recognized as an all-important fac- 
tor in teaching Religion to children attending public schools. 
We mean the role of the parent-teachers in their own home 
actually teaching their children by their own firesides. 

One of the objectives of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine is the religious education of children by parents in 
the home. While many parents have little or no professional 
training, practically all parents can supervise home study 
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and can teach effectively not only through example and 
family prayer but also through the planned following of 
some simple directions for studying Religion with the child. 
In the Diocese of Baker City in Oregon, for example, parents 
have the opportunity to attend lecture courses teaching them 
how to teach at home and how to help their children master 
the assignments received in class. Parents in isolated districts 
are visited by the supervising catechist and through simple 
direct talks learn how to instruct their children in their 
holy Faith. Objectives are stated clearly, simply and defin- 
itely. In addition, the parents receive a printed set of direc- 
tions outlining the procedure for studying with their chil- 
dren. Parents of children in Grades One and Two, for 
example, receive an outline entitled “How to Study with 
Little Children.” This paper reads: 


Before attempting to teach your child, prepare the work yourself. 
Know what you are supposed to teach. 

1. Read the pages assigned for study from your child’s book. This 
is called Jesus and J. Then look at the picture illustrating the lesson 
and study it. 

2. Tell the story of the picture to the child. Make it as real as 
possible. Be sure to emphasize essentials; stick to truth. 

3. Let the child look at the picture and enjoy it; ask questions; 
have him point to certain persons or things in the picture; lead him 
from knowing to willing; that is, while he is pointing to the Infant 
in His Mother’s arms, have him caress the holy Child and say, “Dear 
Jesus, J love You. I will try to be like You by doing what Mother 
wants.” 


4. Read the story very slowly to the child just as you find it in 
Jesus and I. 

5. Ask the questions given in Jesus and J. Be patient with your 
child. Give him time to think before he answers. Make a game of 
this part of the lesson by counting each correct answer as a flag 
hoisted or a step mounted in a ladder. 

6. No parents are excused from helping their children to under- 
stand their holy Faith. Follow the directions given here, and your 
child will love the work. 

7. Have a set time for studying with your child. At least three 
times a week, at regularly spaced intervals, is recommended. 

8. Sometimes let your child act or play the lesson he learned. This 
makes for profitably spent leisure time. 

9. Live what you teach; for example, do not be satisfied to teach 
your child his prayers; pray with and for him. 
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Demonstration lessons do much to show parents how to 
follow this outline in studying at home with their little ones. 


The directions for parents teaching children in Grades 3-4 
or 5-6 are proportionately in keeping with the developing 
child mind until in Grades 7-8 we ask parents to supervise 
the study of Religion through systematic home study periods 
provided for and recognized as part of the routine in the 
family. In Grades 7-8 stress is placed on self-effort as the 
keystone of success in learning. Directions are for the pupils; 
parents are urged to accept the supervision of this study 
as a primal duty from which there is no escape. 


The directions to the pupils, entitled “How to Study,” are 
as follows: 


Read the entire assignment through once in order to get a general 
idea of the work. This means both the material in your text book 
entitled The Highway to God and the work in these work-books. 

Then study each paragraph separately following this procedure: 

1. Read the entire paragraph slowly and thoughtfully. 

2. Look up the definitions of all unfamiliar words ; be sure to know 
their meaning before you finish studying. 


3. Identify persons mentioned; that is, know the person about 
whom you are reading. 


4. Locate all places mentioned. Use your geography. 
5. Find the most important thought in the whole paragraph. 


6. Ask yourself some questions about the matter you have just 
read. 


7. Close your book and see whether you can reproduce what you 
read. 


8. Open your book and re-read. See how much you remember 
rightly from your first reading. 

9. Read the questions pertaining to the work. See sow many you 
can answer correctly. Check. 


10. Proceed in this manner until you have studied the entire assign- 
ment. 


Religion learned and lived in the home gives back to 
Religion its proper place in the child’s education. Because 
of the paramount importance of religious education parents, 
aided by pastors and catechists, work co-operatively in help- 
ing to form in their children the true and perfect Christian, 
that is, the supernatural man who judges and acts constantly 
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and consistently with right reason, illumined by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of Christ. 

Frequently children attending Confraternity classes lead 
their parents back to God; that is an inverted order. Nor- 
mally parents should lead their children to God. With this 
principle in mind, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in the Diocese of Baker City strives to encourage parents 
to accept their responsibility in leading back to God the 
children He gave to them. To parents is given the oppor- 
tunity to become splendid catechists in their own homes, 
teaching Religion as something to be lived and loved, co- 
ordinating human conduct to divine truth, dedicating the 
lives of their children to Christ the Lover of all children. 
And be it noted, when Religion is taught to our Catholic 
children attending public schools, not as something extra- 
curricular, but as the foundation for all truth or knowledge 
of which it is a part, and not an added external as the little 
red cap on the head of the little boy; when Religion is 
taught in thoroughly Catholic homes by parents aided by 
trained Catechists in year round instruction classes and by 
religious teachers in vacation schools; when this teaching 
is promoted under the inspiration and guidance of the parish 
priests conforming to the program of religious education 
sponsored by their Bishop as the successor of the teaching 
Apostles and the guardian of the truth in his diocese, then 
indeed, is a right order established, and the problem created 
by our more than 2,000,000 Catholic children attending pub- 
lic schools is nearer a happy solution while the term “re- 
ligiously-under-privileged” as applied to them loses much of 
its force. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY—THE UNIFYING DOCTRINE 
IN THEOLOGY 


Back to Christ, our Head, theological teaching must point more 
and more. Recapitulate all things in Christ; i.e., bring back all things 
to Christ, the Head, and life-giving unity will flow into men, His 
members. 

(Rev. Pancratius Freudinger, O.F.M., “The Mystical Body— 
The Unifying Doctrine in Theology,” The N.C.E.A. Bulletin, 
XXXVII, No. 1 (August, 1940), p. 731.) 











New Books in Review 


Christian Origins—Volume I. By Reverend A. Patrick 
Madgett, S.J. Printed in Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1940. Copies may be procured from author, 
University of Detroit, McNichols Road at Livernois, Detroit, 
Michigan. Pp. xvi + 267. Price $1.25. 


Printed in planograph form, this volume offers the college 
instructor in Religion the fruits of the author’s classroom 
experience in introducing students to a scientific investiga- 
tion of questions concerning God, Religion, Christianity and 
the Church. The introduction to the text should convince 
students of the need for that type of knowledge of Religion 
which becomes the intelligent man. This volume, a very 
readable book, investigates from the historico-philosophical 
point of view (1) proofs from reason for the existence of 
God; (2) the conviction of all mankind in the existence of 
God as manifested in forms of Religion; (3) the problem 
that man’s tendency to religious decline can only be solved 
by Supernatural Revelation; (4) a study of miracles by 
which God guarantees His Revelation; (5) the documents 
of the Christian Revelation; (6) the credibility of the Gos- 
pels: (a) rationalist denial, resulting in anti-intellectualism 
in Religion, (b) objective investigation conclusively proves 
historical value and trustworthiness; (7) Jesus Christ, His 
person, message and claims and the great proof of the Resur- 
rection. Each chapter in the text has an organization outline 
and a bibliography made up of two groups of reference 
works, one critical, the other popular. In presenting the posi- 
tive, rational and historical grounds of Christianity, the 
author gives at the same time a picture of the state of mind 
that opposes it. Throughout the text the relation between 
these errors and the conclusions arrived at in the positive 
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presentation are correlated. The appendix to the volume 
offers review questions for each chapter. 

This reviewer has a very definite conviction that the sub- 
ject of Christian Origins belongs in the Religion curriculum 
of the senior college or graduate school of Religion. More- 
over, he believes it is a course that calls for an instructor 
who is not only learned but enthusiastic, one who can pre- 
sent these origins in simple, Anglo-Saxon language. The 
sanctification of students is the first objective in the Religion 
curriculum of general education. A study of Christian Orig- 
ins, most valuable in the intellectual development of the 
Catholic, does not, however, attack directly the primary 
objective of religious education. Experience has shown that 
students of the junior college level are still in need of 
acquiring a very practical knowledge of God and Christi- 
anity. Placement tests indicate that Christian morals, the 
means of grace and the Creed should find a very definite 
place in the Religion curriculum at the junior college level. 
Even in these fields there is a tremendous disproportion be- 
tween the religious knowledge of students and their knowl- 
edge in other fields. In addition, the philosophical content 
that is a part of the course in Christian Origins offers an 
abstract introduction that is difficult for the college fresh- 
man. 

At the University of Detroit Father Madgett and his 
faculty in Religion have been most successful in presenting 
Christian Origins as a freshman course. While the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Detroit recognizes that the course de- 
mands special work from the instructor to overcome the 
difficulties attendant upon the abstract portions of the mat- 
ter, these men are fully convinced that the course as they 
are giving it and as treated in Father Madgett’s text should 
be presented to college freshmen in its entirety. They arrived 
at this conclusion to meet the intellectual needs of students 
who will enter the different professional schools (sixty or 
seventy percent of the students who register at our universi- 
ties) without ever having an opportunity to come in con- 
tact with a required curriculum in the last two years of the 
liberal arts college. Detroit University has taken the posi- 
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tion that the college freshman who is unable to grasp at 
least the essentials of Christian Origins is not fit for college 
work. 

Father Madgett deserves commendation for this well 
written volume. In organization, style and development, it 
manifests the specialist in Religion. 





Their Hearts Are His Garden. Stories for Children. Sister 
Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 100. Price 50c plus postage. 


This volume of stories is one that parents of children 
under seven years of age should know about and that teach- 
ers in Catholic kindergartens and first grade classes will 
desire to own. Almost all the books that are written for 
parents to use in making known God, His way and His love 
to small chidren are entirely too mature in their presentation 
of religious ideas. The author of this volume has shown 
wisdom in selection of material and in a happy use of simple 
language. Moreover, she never forgets that she is using the 
medium of stories to foster religious living. There are five 
groups of stories, the first described by the author as basic, 
containing “the truths which are necessary to the child 
under seven if he is to begin to live as a child of God and 
to grow in grace.” The second group of stories points out the 
way of virtue to the small child and is written with the pur- 
pose of helping parents “realize how they themselves may 
make use of the faults of their children to lead them to 
God.” Part III shows how the love of mother and father 
comes from our Father in heaven. Part IV presents the 
stories of three saints—Teresa, Nicholas and Valentine. The 
stories in Part V have been written to help the mother or 
the teacher guide the very young in the spirit of the litur- 
gical year. 





Social Wells prings. Fourteen Epochal Documents by Pope 
Leo XIII. By Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Milwaukee, Wis- 
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consin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. xiii + 
284. Price $2.50. 


Dealing with every phase of life—domestic, civil, national, 
racial, industrial, economic, educational, as well as with 
liberalism, socialism and communism, the encyclicals in- 
cluded in this volume represent the social thought and teach- 
ings of Pope Leo XIII,—a basic library, as Father Huss- 
lein calls it, of social literature that can be placed within 
the reach of everyone. Not only does the editor provide 
a desirable translation for each encyclical, but various de- 
vices are furnished to make the encyclicals as readable and 
intelligible as possible. Each encyclical has its own preface, 
offering orientation for the document and giving particular 
attention to its historical background, its relation to other 
similar pronouncements and its present-day significance. The 
marginal titles supplied offer the reader a helpful learning 
tool. Explanatory notes that are historical, documentary 
or descriptive are provided whenever necessary to interpret 
the text in terms of present-day needs and conditions. At 
the end of each individual preface, reference is given to the 
original text of the encyclical, and bibliographical references 
are furnished. The following are the encyclicals included in 
the body of this text: Evils of Society, The Socialists, Chris- 
tian Marriage, Civil Government, Christian Constitution of 
States, Abolition of African Slavery, Human Liberty, Chief 
Duties of Christian Citizens, The Condition of the Work- 
ingmen, Rosary and Social Question, Consecration of Man- 
kind to the Sacred Heart, Christian Popular Action. In the 
appendix there are parts of two other letters, one on Chris- 
tian philosophy, which lays the basis for Christian thought, 
and the other, called ‘“‘The Grand Review,” offering a résumé 
of the writings and the labors of the pontificate of Pope 
Leo XIII. 


Instructions on Christian Doctrine. The Commandments 
of God. By Rev. Nicholas O’Rafferty. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. x + 321. 
Price $3.00. 
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In forty-two chapters this volume treats of those things 
the Christian must do and must avoid if he would be saved, 
and all those things that belong to charity. Like two other 
volumes by the author, the Apostles’ Creed and The Sacra- 
ments, the present work was adapted from the Italian of 
The Very Rev. Ildephonsus Bresanvido, O.F.M. It offers 
material for the priest to use in preparing sermons and in- 
structions. The laity and religious will likewise find in it a 
wealth of instructional content. Those who are familiar with 
the first and second volumes in this series are acquainted 
with the author’s careful presentation and his use of history, 
reason, authority, Holy Scripture and doctrinal writings. 





The Drive for Decency in Print. Volume II. Second An- 
nual Report of the Bishops’ Committee Sponsoring the Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Literature. Huntington, In- 
diana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1940. Pp. 220. Price 50c 
each; 5 or more 45c per copy; $35.00 per 100. 


His Excellency, Bishop Francis P. Keough of Providence. 
has written the introduction to this second annual report of 
the Episcopal Committee on the National Organization for 
Decent Literature. The report offers a description of condi- 
tions in general relative to the circulation of objectionable 
literature, a summary of action taken during the past year 
to combat this evil and specific recommendations for the 
formation of permanent organizations in all dioceses. 





The Sentinels of the King. By Rev. John G. Hogan. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: Bruce Humphries, Inc. (30 Winchester 
St.), 1940. Pp. 158. Price $1.75. 


In twenty-nine mediations this volume offers reflections to 
arouse in Christians a loyal and energetic devotion to the 
Son of God with the hope that they may contribute to 
‘‘the religious revolution desired by the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth and, as a natural consequence, unite all as ‘Sentinels 
of the King.’” The following titles are taken from the 
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table of contents: Saint Thomas More—The Layman’s 
Ideal, Frederick Ozanam—Catholic Action, Saint Mary 
Magdalene—Humble, Contrite Faith, Saint John Baptist— 
Moral Courage, Saint Alphonsus Liguori—Our Neighbor’s 
Welfare, Saint Elizabeth of Hungary—Union with God, 
Saint Camillus de Lellis—Practical Penitence, Saint Francis 
De Sales—The Fruits of Meekness. 





Kindly Light. A Second Cardinal Newman Prayer Book. 
Compiled by Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. New York: 
America Press (53 Park Place), 1940. Pp. 346. Price $2.50. 


This volume is the January choice of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. In it Father O’Connell has assembled prayers 
and meditations from the Cardinal’s Plain and Parochial 
Sermons. The following quotation, used by America Press 
from Archbishop Goodier, is perhaps the finest introduction 
a reviewer can offer to the present volume: “It is not the 
least of the greatnesses of Newman, that when he has ex- 
pressed his soul in words, many others find he has expressed 
their souls as well. When he has spoken in prayer he has 
opened up contacts with the supernatural which others have 
felt but could not describe.” 





Homeward Bound. By Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv + 280. 
List price $1.75. 


In ten stories, portraying a variety of walks of life and 
strata of modern society, Father Chetwood pictures the 
effect which Religion might have on people who at first sight 
seem remote from religious influences. The author says in 
his foreword: “The principal endeavor is to catch and por- 
tray traits (we tremble at the poorness of the word) of the 
Eucharistic Christ. All the characters reflect in their degree 
and manner the influence that radiates from the Hero behind 
the little door, and their feeble flesh takes fire from a spark 
and glows with a fervor that is not their own.” 
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The National Catholic Almanac. Paterson, New Jersey 
508 Marshall St.): St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941. Pp. xxiii 
+ 800. Price 75c plus postage. 


This is the thirty-fifth volume of the National Catholic 
Almanac, formerly known as The Franciscan Almanac. We 
recommend its 800 pages of information on doctrine, prac- 
tice, history, biography, education, apologetics, law, science, 
literature, art, government and sports. No brief description 
can do justice to the wealth of content available for general 
reference in the pages of this Almanac. The volume is com- 
pletely indexed. 





A Reading List for Catholics. Compiled and Edited by The 
National Catholic Library Association. New York: The 
America Press (53 Park Place), 1940. Pp. 124. Price 25c. 


This list was prepared for the average Catholic who would 
like a solid but non-technical list from which to choose his 
reading. The books are classed and annotated according to 
the following headings: Biography, Education, Fiction, Gen- 
eral References, Literature (Essays, Criticism, History, 
Poetry, Drama), Mission Literature, Philosophy, Religion, 
Science, Sociology, Young People’s Section. To meet speci- 
fications of space, the number of titles in each section has 
of necessity been limited. 





Eastern Catholics. By Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 
New York: The Paulist Press (401 West 59th Street), 1940. 
Pp. 44. Price 10c each, $6.00 the 100. 


This pamphlet will be most helpful to teachers and groups 
interested in developing an appreciation for the fact that 
the Eastern Churches are a living Catholic reality today. 
It has for its purpose to present clearly, briefly and simply. 
a first glimpse at the oriental Catholic Churches and their 
rites, laws and ceremonies. At the close of each chapter 
questions for study clubs are included. References to twelve 
excellent books on the Eastern Churches are given at the 
end of the pamphlet. 
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